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A SOURCE BOOK OF 
MATHEMATICAL APPLICATIONS 


I7th Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


A valuable reference for teachers of mathematics usually offered in Laas 7 through 12. 


Meets the need for broader knowledge of direct application of ma tical principles. 
Contains much material on use of mathematics in wartime. $2.00 Postpaid. 
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An Outstanding New Professional Book 
AS THE CHILD GROWS 


By Helen B. Pryor 


In these days of stress and strain and swing shifts, the responsibility resting on all 
those who have the care of children is unusually heavy. As a textbook for courses 
in child growth and development, or as a handbook for teachers and parents alike, 
this new book will be invaluable. 


In order to handle children wisely and successfully, teachers and parents need to 
know not only what to do, but why they should do it. AS THE CHILD GROWS 
answers, simply and clearly, the questions of psychological and physical development 
at various age levels that every parent and every teacher must face, The text shows 
clearly — is normal for the child of a given age and therefore what may be 
expected. 


The width-weight tables included in the appendix are an outstanding contribution 
to child care. They have never before been published in a textbook, and are but one 
example of the many scientific and practical helps given in this text. 


List Price $3.00 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 











PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
Edited by Horus L. Caswe_yi 


They are winning new honors daily as essential aids to teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

No. 1. TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER. By W. B. Featherstone, Cloth $1.15; paper 75¢. 

No. 2. HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN. By Gertrude Driscoll. Cloth $1.00; 
paper 60¢. (Second printing) 

No. 3. GUIDING CHILDREN’S READING THROUGH EXPERIENCES. By Roma Gans. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60¢. (Second printing) 

No. 4. SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Charles K. Arey. Spiral 
bound, 95¢ 

Most recent among them: 

No. 5. PUPIL PROGRESS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Willard S. Elsbree. Cloth $1.00; 
paper 60¢. A monograph which approaches the problem of pupil progress from the standpoint 
of the modern conception of education, An evaluation of the most common procedures, and 
suggestions for improving practices to promote the optimum growth of each child. 

No. 6. LATIN AMERICA: A SOURCE BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. By Eleanor 
C. Delaney. Cloth $1.00; paper 60¢. A handbook which will help teachers and children of our 
country become better acquainted with their important and interesting neighbors to the South. 

Now in press: 

No. 7. EXPLORING LITERATURE WITH CHILDREN, By Jean Betzner. 

No. 8. TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Gerald S. Craig. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Contributors to This Issuer 


Dean WituiaM F. Russe.v’s Interim Report 
to the Trustees of Teachers College has 
aroused widespread interest. Because of this 
fact, and because developments since the 
issuance of the report seem to testify to the 
validity of its conclusions, it is reprinted in 
full in this issue of THe Recorp at the be- 
ginning of the school year. 


Donato P. Corrrett, who contributed 
“Curricula for Democratic Education” to 
this issue, has for the past fifteen years been 
giving special study to curriculum and ad- 
ministrative problems, particularly at the 
level of higher education. He is Assistant 
Director of the Division of Instruction of 
Teachers College and is at present also serv- 
ing as Acting Principal of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln High School. 


Joun K. Norton is Director of the Division 
of Organization and Administration of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. Against the back- 


ground of his membership on the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association, involving participa- 
tion in the preparation of Education and 
Economic Well-Being and Education and 
the People’s Peace, he offers in his article in 
this issue considerations affecting education 
in the postwar world—“Two Routes to 
Freedom from Want.” 


Joun L. Cuitps, whose article, “The Com- 
mon Stake of Labor and Education in the 
Making of the Peace” appears in this issue, 
is professor of philosophy of education at 
Teachers College. He is a member of the 
American Federation of Labor Postwar 
Planning Committee, and of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of the Peace. 
He is also Chairman of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers Commission and Edu- 
cation and the Postwar World which re- 
cently published the report on America, 
Russia, and the Communist Party. 
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... Shall forever be encouraged”’ 


AN INTERIM REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, APRIL 29, 1943 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.—OrbDINANCE OF 1787 


ik accord with long-established cus- 
tom and in compliance with the 
Statutes of Teachers College, I pre- 
sented at the November, 1942, meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees a, report 
for the academic year 1941-1942. That 
report contained a detailed account of 
the problems and activities of each of 
the administrative subdivisions, a fi- 
nancial statement, and in addition an 
analysis of certain shortages in Ameri- 
can education, a description of needed 
adjustments, and a picture of the role 
Teachers College should play in help- 
ing to provide these adjustments. 
Since that time events have moved 
rapidly. In the armed forces, on the 


industrial front, on the farm, and in 
the home, America has gone into high 
gear; great changes have come in our 
way of life; and it is becoming plainer 
day by day that education is being 
forced by these circumstances to 
modify its program and to take on new 
responsibilities. So important are these 
changes, and so rapidly are they taking 
place, that Teachers College should not 
delay; and there are important actions, 
involving our program for the coming 
academic year, that should be decided 
upon this spring. 

It is desirable that the Board of 
Trustees should have before it at this 
time a more comprehensive analysis of 
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the present situation in education, and 
the relation of Teachers College to it. 
I therefore submit for your consider- 
ation this memorandum as a part of the 
Dean’s Report for 1942-1943. 


I. TEACHERS COLLEGE 
LOOKS FORWARD 


When social conditions change, edu- 
cation changes. Sometimes it leads the 
way; sometimes it follows. In either 
event different problems confront the 
schools; old modes give way to new; 
and teachers and other educational 
workers must keep pace. Such changes 
imply, in turn, corresponding changes 
in the work of professional schools pre- 
paring for these new tasks. 

In fact, an institution for the educa- 
tion of teachers should not merely keep 
abreast of the times; it should antici- 
pate these changes. 

The world is in a state of flux. Public 
statements by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, by Mr. Willkie and Mr. 
Wallace, by Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
and Mr. Stalin, force us to realize that 
we are not experiencing new ways of 
living merely for the period of the w ar, 
but that profound changes may be ex- 
pected thereafter. No longer are we 
startled by such terms as “the century 
of the common man.’ 

It is hard to take one’s own pulse. It 
is difficult to assess changes when they 
are all about us. Probably the citizens 
of Rome sensed no period of decline 
and fall. Louis XVI spent July 14, 1789, 
hunting in the forest and none of his 
associates saw any significance in the 
date. Many of us who were in and out 
of Spain from 1935 to 1939 had no 


idea of the importance and real mean- 
ing of the events of that time. 

So it is difficult to see clearly through 
the swirling mists about us. Some there 
are at Teachers College who believe 
that we are turning a corner in history; 
that never in history have changes 
come so thick and fast; that these 
changes are comparable to those of the 
time when man turned from hunting 
and fishing to agrarian life; that we 
face a new and different world. There 
are others who believe that the future 
will be very like the past; that material 
things will be much the same; that hu- 
man clay will not change; that the 
future can be viewed as a projection 
of present trends; that fundamental 
changes will come slowly. 

Teachers College is making a mighty 
effort to look far forward. Study and 
work groups have been established. 
The entire faculty and staff, including 
teachers in the schools, have formed 
groups to take particular facets of the 
problem for study and report. Meet- 
ings have been frequent. In planning 
for the future we are striving to bring 
to bear all our resources of experience, 
scholarship, and research to the end 
that we may play our proper part in 
the world. 

For the moment, however, in order 
to make the decisions necessary for the 
coming year, we need no clear picture 
of the postwar world. We can exclude 
theory and work solely upon the basis 
of what we now know. We need as- 
sume no grand new world; we can base 
our decisions on the world as it is; or as 
it will be if we project into the near 
future certain well-defined trends of 
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the present and of the immediate past. 
Our task is to modify the immediate 
rogram of Teachers College to meet 
the difficult educational problems now 
apparent in time of war. Some of these 
problems are the direct result of the 
war and are likely to diminish in time 
of peace. Some are in reality long-time 
problems, likely to persist, that the war 
has merely served to highlight. Other 
problems that the war is bringing with 
it, not so important at the present time, 
will increase in importance in the fu- 
ture. 


II. WARTIME EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


Certain educational problems which 
have arisen primarily because of the 
war demand attention at present but 
are unlikely to persist after the peace. 
Among these are: 


1. Shortage of Teachers 


The National Education Association 
estimates that there will be a teacher 
shortage of 75,000 in 1943-1944. This 
shortage is the result of the following 
facts: 


a. Male teachers are being inducted 
into the armed forces and few 
teachers are placed in deferred 
classification on account of their 
occupation. 

b. Teachers are being encouraged to 
enlist in the WACS and WAVES 
and other forms of government 
service. , 

c. Teachers are being encouraged to 
serve in war industry where the 
compensation is often double or 
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triple what they would receive in 
school work. 

d. Both the Army and the Navy are 
commissioning many teachers, par- 
ticularly in mathematics, physics, 
vocational education, and physical 
education. 

e. Instead of additional subsidies 
teachers colleges are receiving re- 
duced appropriations. 


The shortage of teachers is not 
evenly spread throughout the United 
States but is concentrated at the points 
where educational conditions were al- 
ready at a low level—in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the poorer states. Even in 
the favored localities, it is difficult for 
the schools to maintain proper pro- 
grams in the very areas most needed for 
pre-induction training. 


2. Extra Load on Teachers 


Not only are there fewer teachers, 
but those in service carry added tasks 
and responsibilities. Teachers are asked 
to participate in such activities as col- 
lection of scrap, administration of ra- 
tioning, sale of war bonds, civilian 
defense. Such activities require new 
administrative procedures. 


3. Shortage of Materials 


The closing of the New York 
schools for a week to save fuel oil is 
only one illustration of adjustments 
that must be made in relation to scarcity 
of materials needed to keep the schools 
going. A new administration is needed 
for supplies, books, etc., repair of 
equipment, use of substitute materials. 
The shortages of gasoline and rubber 
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have their repercussion on bus serv- 
ice, transportation for consolidated 
schools, evening classes, and adult edu- 
cation. 


4. Increasing Costs without Propor- 
tionate Support 


There has been no increase in school 
support commensurate with increasing 
costs and the increasing cost of living. 
There is dissatisfaction among groups 
affected by the limitations of the Little 
Steel Formula which permits an in- 
crease in wages of 15 per cent above 
the wages prevailing in January, 1941. 
Other groups are also demanding in- 
creases. No such increase in salary has 
been approved for teachers, although 
their compensation in general is far 
lower than that of labor. 

In other words, schools in their busi- 
ness operations and teachers in their 
personal budgets have greater ex- 
penditures to make, without compara- 
able increases in income, and too often 
even with decreases. 

Increasing costs and tasks, without 
proportional increase in funds, bring 
into relief the problems of administra- 
tion on a reduced financial level, which 
in turn involve the use of such meas- 
ures as curtailed programs, increased 
size of class, consolidation and elimina- 
tion of services with the minimum loss 
of efficiency. 


5. Acceleration 


The call on young adults for service 
in the armed forces, in the factory, and 
on the farm has stimulated acceleration 
of pre-service training. Courses are be- 
ing shortened, vacations are being cut 


down, year-round training is being 
adopted, longer hours are being de- 
voted to schooling. 

Acceleration may be a wartime prob- 
lem. Possibly it may become a perma- 
nent feature of American education as 
it has been characteristic of education 
in many foreign lands because of their 
long school year. Whether permanent 
or merely a wartime measure, it brings 
with it many problems for teachers and 
administrators alike and has both bene- 
ficial and harmful potentialities. 


Added Duties for the Schools 


There has long been controversy in 
American education over the degree of 
responsibility properly to be assumed 
by the school for activities once con- 
sidered the function of some other 
social institution. Thus vocational edu- 
cation was once the responsibility of 
the home or of industry. The change 
in function of the home and the atti- 
tude of labor toward apprenticeship 
forced vocational education on the 
school. 

The war is diminishing the power 
of many social institutions. Take the 
case of the family. When the father is 
in the armed services and the mother 
works in a war plant, what is to be- 
come of the children? In many sections, 
child delinquency is on the increase. In 
our own city, roving gangs of untended 
children are serious problems. In many 
congested areas, the schools are try ing 
to help solve this problem by super- 
vised play, all-day schools so wisely 
supported by the Public Education As- 
sociation, school lunches, and day nur- 
series. 
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The problem of the care and custody 
of children and youth, as well as their 
education, is being thrust upon the 
schools. 


7. Pre-induction Training 


The fact that many boys and girls, 
upon reaching 18 years of age, will be 
called upon for definite duties on the 
military, industrial, and agricultural 
fronts, gives a new, wartime turn to 
what is taught and how it is taught. 
Knowledge of the demands of the 
nation for manpower in wartime puts 
new tasks on teachers, curriculum 
builders, textbook publishers, and 
guidance officers. 


These wartime educational prob- 
lems, discussed in (1) to (7) above, 
affect not only the schools but other 
means of education as well. For ex- 
ample, shortages of personnel and ma- 
terials, heavy service loads, accelera- 
tion, and added duties must be met by 
directors, teachers, and supervisors in 
nursing, nutrition, and other commu- 
nity services. 

It should also be noted that, while on 
first thought each of these problems 
constitutes a difficulty for the teachers 
and administrative officers, in some 
cases at least the very difficulty offers 
an opportunity for better education. 
Thus rationing can be used to stimulate 
closer contacts between teachers and 
the community; the war effort may be 
used for stronger motivation for teach- 
ing health, safety , child care, nutrition, 
arithmetic, and science; the use made 
by the Army of the school record may 
cause high school pupils to realize that 


present efforts are part of one’s per- 
manent record; opportunities for em- 
ployment may give reality to school 
work. 


III. OLD PROBLEMS BROUGHT 
INTO RELIEF BY THE WAR 


Certain educational problems which 
at first sight appear to be war problems 
have in reality troubled us in the past, 
and until solved will continue to trou- 
ble us in the future. Among these are: 


1. The Problem of Uneven Distribu- 
tion of Children and Dollars 


On March 1, 1943, there were still 
on the rolls of Selective Service nearly 
a half million young men, 18-37, physi- 
cally and mentally fit, not engaged in 
war work, whose record showed less 
than four years of schooling and who 
because of illiteracy would be unfit for 
military service. These men, while 
found to some degree all over the 
United States, are in the main con- 
centrated in certain of the less wealthy 
states. Whites outnumber the Negroes 
two to one. One wonders how such a 
situation could have become possible 
in the United States. 

The explanation lies in our weak 
plan of school financing. While we 
adopted long ago the plan that the edu- 
cation of children should not be the 
sole financial responsibility of the in- 
dividual parent, and that the whole 
community should share, we neverthe- 
less continued the plan whereby the 
support of schools in general depended 
on the financial ability of the commu- 
nity, or in a few cases the state, in 
which the schools were located. 
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In May, 1938, the National Re- 
sources Planning Board published a re- 
port on “The Problems of a Changing 
Population.” Included in this volume 
was a listing county by county for the 
whole United States of data bearing 
on such items as number of children, 
plane of living, income, educational 
opportunities, and birth rate. From 
these data it is revealed that, roughly 
speaking, the tidewater section of the 
South Atlantic States, the Appalachian 
Chain, the Dust Bowl, and the cutover 
section of northern Wisconsin and 
Michigan had these common character- 
istics—low expenditure for schools, low 
expenditure for all social services, high 
taxation in proportion to wealth, pov- 
erty, many children, and high birth 
rate. In fact, it is mainly in the 
counties having these characteristics 
that the American population is repro- 
ducing itself. 


For millions of children the oppor- 
tunity for anything more than a modicum 
of meager, formal education is condi- 
tioned largely by place of birth. In com- 
munities where fertility is too low for 
family replacement, where the burden of 
child care and education is light, where 
economic resources are most abundant, 
and where the cultural-intellectual status 
of parents is high, we support education 
liberally. In communities where the birth 
rate is high and the economically pro- 
ductive age group is carrying a dispropor- 
tionately “heavy child population, where 
income per child is far, far below the na- 
tional norm, where the plane of living is 
low, where the cultural heritage is the 
poorest, and where the home has least to 
contribute to cultural and _ intellectual 
growth, we support education niggardly. 
These conditions constitute a challenge 
to American democratic ideals. If, for a 


long period of years, we draw each suc- 
ceeding generation in disproportionately 
large numbers from those areas in which 
economic conditions are poorest and the 
cultural-intellectual level the lowest, if 
the population reserves of the nation are 
to be recruited from a definitely under- 
privileged class, and if we fail to make 
good the deficit by conscious educative 
endeavor, the effect on our culture and on 
our representative political institutions 
may be appalling." 


The American people have stead- 
fastly refused to approve a plan for 
Federal participation in the financing 
of local schools. Undoubtedly they 
have been fearful of Federal control 
of the mind. However, the war has 
brought to the attention of at least the 
military the weakness of a country 
where sections of its population are il- 
literate, diseased, unskilled, and unin- 
formed; and such a condition allowed 
to persist can only breed the dema- 
gogue and the dictator. What we need 
is 2 REDESIGN OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FINANCE. 


2. The Problem of Professional Ad- 


ministration and Politics 


Closely associated with the problem 
of local school financing is the prob- 
lem of operation and control by the 
Federal Government of educational 
programs, sometimes within but mainly 
outside the public schools. During the 
depression youth was allowed to roam 
the country, while many were at the 
same time unemployed and financially 
unable to attend school—and the Na- 


1 Edwards, Newton. Equal Educational Op- 
portunity for Youth, pp. 150-151. American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
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tional Youth Administration was 
formed. Workers rushed to war work 
cities—and the Lanham Act was passed 
to provide special educational and so- 
cial betterment programs for the addi- 
tional children. Public programs for 
adults and children vanished in the de- 
pression—and the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration spent a hundred million 
dollars annually in Community Serv- 
ices, a program parallel to the public 
schools. 

The National Citizenship Educa- 
tion Program was set a to coordinate 
the work of the U. S. Department of 
Justice, the W PA, and the public 
schools in citizenship education for 
aliens. Every effort was made to keep 
each agency in its proper place; to have 
text materials supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to provide teachers 
through the WPA; and to keep control 
in the hands of the local schools. The 
plan worked well in many states and 
localities; but in some states great ob- 
stacles were encountered because of ad- 
ministration guided by considerations 
of partisan politics. This political atti- 
tude was not found solely in the Fed- 
eral agencies, but unfortunately on 
occasion in the public schools. It is to 
be regretted that in a number of states 
the chief state school officer is elected 
by popular vote as a part of a political 
slate, and in consequence decisions are 
likely to be made and appointments 
recommended on political grounds 
and not on professional educational 
grounds. The result is that when the 
Federal Government embarks on an 
educational program (and with our 
weak plan of school support it is find- 
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ing that it is compelled to do so), the 
tendency is for it to take control rather 
than to trust to political administration 
in certain states and localities. 

If the American people wish to avoid 
Federal control of education, it is im- 
perative that they institute profes- 
sional administration of schools in all 
states and localities. What we need is 
a REDESIGN OF STATE SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


3. The Problem of Unattained 
Objectives 


The great advance in education in 
the United States since the last war has 
prepared our country far better to 
meet the present crisis than it was in 
1917-1918. The higher average level 
of educational attainment, the broad- 
ened and strengthened curriculum, the 
increase in vocational education, the 
improvement of guidance techniques, 
the gradual introduction of improved 
methods of teaching, and the notable 
advance in the teaching of the arts—all 
have made for greater unity, efficiency, 
and morale. Nevertheless, in the con- 
sideration of problems of morale and 
manpower, as they relate to the mobili- 
zation of our resources for the war 
effort, it appears that there are certain 
objectives which, if they are to be at- 
tained, will require new techniques and 
skills on the part of administrators and 
teachers, and as such are worthy of 
special attention by an institution de- 
voted to professional preparation. 


a. Physical Fitness. Almost half the 
American young men called for the 
armed services were deferred on ac- 
count of defects of one kind or an- 
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other, and about half of these had 
such serious disabilities as to war- 
rant permanent deferment from 
military service. It is plain that we 
can expect greater emphasis on 
physical education, nursing, and 
health service, and more attention to 
school, family, and community pro- 
grams for the betterment of hous- 
ing, feeding, clothing, employ- 
ment, sanitation, and preventive 
medicine. 


. Technical Skills. There is no 


doubt that the needs of the armed 
services and industrial production 
for war were not met by the skills 
acquired by American youth under 
our regular educational system. 
Ninety per cent of the men in the 
modern mechanized army engage in 
skilled work; about half perform 
tasks of the kind needed in civilian 
life. 

Clearly as a war measure, Ameri- 
can schools have been called upon 
to improve and extend their plans 
for vocational education, and other 
agencies such as the NYA have co- 
operated. While war needs are not 
an adequate indication of peace 
needs, and an educational plan de- 
signed for peace cannot be expected 
fully to prepare for military require- 
ments, nevertheless there is reason 
to believe that a new plan is needed 
for integrating technical and voca- 
tional education and for making it 
an integral part of, rather than a 
rival of, general education. We have 
been led astray by the theory that in 
a technical society the whole voca- 


tional education problem can be left 
to “training in industry” and the 
quick learning of skills on the job. 
It is apparent now that it was a great 
mistake to set up a program of 
vocational education parallel to a 
program of general education. The 
integration of the two has positive 
benefits of mutual worth. What is 
needed is a redesign of the Ameri- 
can educational plan whereby our 
children not only shall learn how 
to live, but also, to some degree at 
least, shall become well started in 
the direction of learning how to 
make a living. 


Technological Mindedness. Ameri- 
can education has failed to adjust 
to the technological age in which 
we live. The program of air-minded- 
ness under the auspices of the CAA 
is but one illustration of an effort to 
bridge this gap. Education cannot 
ignore how greatly we depend on 
the machine and the processes of 
technological production and man- 
agement which defend and protect 
us and enable us to live our lives. 

It is obvious that the curriculum 
and methods of teaching of Ameri- 
can schools must be adjusted to tech- 
nology. Our people must learn to 
control it, to adapt it, and to revere 
it as one source of our well being. 


d. Appreciation and Love of America. 


Prominent in the curriculum of our 
fathers, stressed in the McGuffey 
Readers, insufficiently emphasized 
in the pre-war years, is that col- 
lection of knowledges, attitudes, and 
emotions centered around the words 
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patriotism, American history, the 
Constitution, and the study of de- 
mocracy. In a time of war people 
become sensitive to this area. The 
campaign of the New York Times 
for American history, the work of 
the division of Special Services in 
the Army, the great number of 
voluntary agencies stressing love of 
country—all point to a popular in- 
terest in this area as well as a source 
of potential danger. The problem is 
basic to national morale; knowledge 
and love of country are vital to the 
preservation and advance of the 
nation. At the same time perversion 
of teaching of this sort is “the last 
refuge of a scoundrel” and it can 
easily be adapted to undemocratic 
purposes. This is an area of Ameri- 
can education which deserves sin- 
cere and scholarly study. 


Appreciation of the Interdepend- 
ence of Mankind. Already we can 
detect in our people indications of 
ignorance which may be fertile soil 
in which to sow the seeds of future 
wars. The usual curriculum in the 
usual school too often breeds such 
ideas as isolation, racial superi- 
ority, suspicion of neighbors, and 
a false sense of national self- 
sufficiency. Reactions against these 
conditions too frequently are softly 
sentimental and emotional. Hard- 
headed, adequate, scholarly under- 
standing of the relation of men to 
men and their interdependence will 
be an educational goal difficult but 
necessary to attain if we hope to 
live in a world at peace. 


f. Education for Rededication to Fun- 


damental Values. Implicit in sev- 
eral of the categories listed above 
is the desire on the part of many 
American people to leave behind 
the hectic, pleasure-loving, security- 
seeking ideas of the 1920’s which 
have surged up again, bringing with 
them competition, struggle for ma- 
terial gain, and frantic enjoyment 
of the moment, and to return to 
old ideals of industry, thrift, and the 
simple and real pleasures of the 
good life. At several public gather- 
ings recently Mrs. Roosevelt has 
given to the American people an 
important message based upon her 
experience in England and her con- 
tact with Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek. It is her contention that 
Britain and China and Russia are 
leaving America behind. They have 
been tried by fire. They have had 
the war in their own homes. They 
personally have suffered, and once 
one has suffered and sacrificed, ma- 
terial possessions and present pleas- 
ures fade, and the values of charity 
and sacrifice come to the fore. Mrs. 
Roosevelt believes that unless Amer- 
ica changes its outlook, it will be 
ill prepared to deal at the peace 
table with people who because of 
suffering and sacrifice which they 
have endured have reached a higher 
level of spirit. 

There are many who believe that 
American education has set its sight 
too low and that in its redesign no 
goal is more important than the 
education of our people toward a 
new set of values. 
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g. Religion in Education. So strong 
have been the fears of interference 
by religious authorities in the con- 
duct of the schools that religion has 
been all but excluded from public 
education in America. 

While the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of Church and State is accepted 
by the majority of our people, there 
are many, educators among them, 
who believe that religion as a phase 
of the culture should have a definite 
place in the school program. Some 
even contend for formal religious 
instruction in the schools. The per- 
sistent concern for more religious 
education is testified to by the par- 
allel system of parochial schools 
which has kept education from 
achieving unity and which has 
accentuated rifts among our people; 
by the trends toward religious in- 
struction in the curriculum; by 
widespread experiment in religious 
instruction on “released time”; and 
by the renewed faith in organized 
religion which is characteristic of 
wartime. The whole problem de- 
serves the most careful attention 
and study. 


If the American people think that 
these objectives are desirable and that 
most children should be given an op- 
portunity to achieve them, our schools 
not only should map a new course but 
they should also be given the support, 
personnel, and equipment to follow the 
new course with success. What we 
need is a REDESIGN OF THE PURPOSES 
AND PROCEDURES OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. 


4. The Problem of an Inadequate 
Design 


It is obvious that the design of edu- 
cation in the United States needs to 
be redrawn. 

We commonly think of an elemen- 
tary school for pupils 6-14; a high 
school for pupils 14-18; a college for 
students 18-22; and a university for 
students 22 and up. There are all sorts 
of variations of this pattern, from 
nursery schools to the new plan of the 
University of Chicago, junior colleges, 
junior high schools, kindergartens, 
vocational schools, nursing schools, 
continuation schools, opportunity 
schools, all-day schools, cooperative 
part-time schools, special provisions 
for adult education, and more recently 
we have gone beyond regularly or- 
ganized schools with the CCC, NYA, 
and WPA. 

It is plain that the usual structure 
of kindergarten, elementary school, 
high school, and college is not well 
suited to American needs or American 
ideals. A NEW DESIGN IS NEEDED AND IS 
coMING. No teacher will be able prop- 
erly to do his work, no institution able 
to plan its program, without under- 
standing of and adjustment to this new 
pattern. 

What the exact details will be it 1s 
idle to predict at this time, but it is 
obvious that the pattern will follow 
certain general principles: 


a. The distinction between the present 
elementary and secondary school 
has little to commend itself. Both 
have become part of a common 
educational program without the 
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social distinctions found in foreign 
lands. 


b. The general areas of childhood and 


outh, with education related to 
care and welfare, will provide better 
bases for planning. Each will imply 
going far beyond the type of institu- 
tion commonly thought of as a 
school. 


c. Some form of work experience with- 
out exploitation will become a regu- 
lar part of the educational program; 
and for many young people even as 
young as 15 years of age, work will 
be central in society’s program for 
their welfare. 


d. The activities now associated with 


guidance will play a more important 
role, one involving continuous study 
of pupil or student and the need of 
providing appropriate experiences, 
information, counsel, and personal 
relationships. 


e. The large areas of the fine and indus- 
trial arts, music, the dance, litera- 
ture, dramatics, radio, and motion 
pictures will receive new emphasis 
both as contributing to wise use of 
leisure time and as basic to com- 
munication and other fundamental 
areas of living. 


f. The program for childhood and 
youth will contemplate greater so- 
cial and public responsibility for all 
persons from conception until en- 
trance upon marriage and perma- 
nent employment. 


g. Consequent upon these considera- 
tions is a new definition of the rela- 


tive responsibility of the individual, 
the family, the church, industry, the 
state, and the various political sub- 
divisions thereof as they operate 
through schools and other social 
agencies. 


If the American people agree that 
the educational process in a people’s 
government and society should be car- 
ried on not only in schools but also in 
many other agencies; and if it also 
is accepted that some responsibility 
should be assumed by society for wel- 
fare and education through childhood 
and youth up to the time of marriage 
and regular employment; a more pre- 
cise definition of the task of the school 
is demanded, and a new division of re- 
sponsibilities between various social 
institutions. What we need is a REDE- 
SIGN OF THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN 
EDUCATION. 


IV. SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


It is plain that there are certain edu- 
cational problems, not particularly 
pressing at the moment, which will 
confront American education, and 
Teachers College as a part of Ameri- 
can education, when hostilities cease. 
Among these are: 


1. International Education Service 


It seems probable that, as soon as the 
peace comes, there will be a substantial 
influx of foreign educators coming to 
the United States to study. 

Triumph for the Allies will bring 
with it greatly increased trust in public 
education and a great expansion of 
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schools and other means of education 
in all countries of the world. It is popu- 
lar to think of the Axis dictators as 
putting their faith in education; but 
this belief is erroneous. Dictatorship 
uses the method of force. A democracy 
trusts education rather than legislation 
or police power to control its people. 

If the experience of the last war is a 
guide to the future, one of the first 
problems of a liberated country will 
be to re-establish its system of educa- 
tion, to replace its teachers, to cast off 
the old yoke and begin anew. To the 
United States they will turn more than 
to any other country. The reasons are: 


... Wwe have had 150 years of experi- 
ence in trying to adapt education to 
democratic ideals and practices. 


.. with 48 states and 120,000 school 
systems we have a wealth of experi- 
ence, good and bad, to serve as 


guides. 


. in the educational and economic re- 

habilitation of the South as stimu- 
lated by Seaman A. Knapp, the 
Southern Education Board, the 
General Education Board, and the 
Jeanes and Phelps-Stokes Funds, at 
the beginning of the century, we 
have demonstrated a technique use- 
ful in the rehabilitation of many 
devastated lands. 


..more than any other country we 
have developed the science of edu- 
cation. 


.. alone of all the countries of the 
world we have developed a plan of 
training for the profession of school 
administration. 


...we have developed the sciences _ 
of agriculture, veterinary science, 
medicine, nutrition, technology and 
management, nursing, and _ social 
work, basic to educational progress. 


Not only will foreign students come 
to America, but Americans will be in 
demand for educational service in for- 
eign lands. They are now at work for 
the Red Cross. Probably they will serve 
in Governor Lehman’s organization. 
The missionary effort will expand 
greatly. American schools abroad will 
increase. 


2. Special Service to the Veteran 


About 11,000,000 men and women 
will have served their country in the 
armed services, some 2 million in the 
Navy and some g million in the Army. 
When the war is over, most of them 
will return to civilian life. 

The men in this army already had at 
the time of induction a substantial edu- 
cation measured quantitatively. About 
42 per cent were high school graduates. 
About half learned special skills while 
they were in uniform. Further, under 
the Army Institute, thousands have 
been taking correspondence courses, 
and an educational program is being 
carried on wherever possible. An enor- 
mous university is being planned to go 
into full operation with the signing of 
the armistice, to give further education 
to hundreds of thousands, possibly mil- 
lions, during the long period required 
to bring the men home. 

The return of these men and women 
to civilian life will pose an educational 
task of a peculiar nature. They will be 
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veterans; they will be adults; they will 
be considerably better educated than 
they were when they entered the 
armed forces. Nevertheless, they will 
have high school or vocational school 
or college courses to complete. They 
will wish to round out and point up 
their previous training. They will need 
specialized and effective guidance. 
They will not want to go back to 
school or college with youth. They 
will want an adult’s education with 
adults. 

A similar problem will be posed by 
the “veterans” of the industrial front, 
many of whom will seek educational 
opportunities in their adjustment to 
peacetime pursuits. They, too, will 
require special facilities. 

Thus there will be a tremendous 
stimulation of adult education, eve- 
ning classes, university colleges, exten- 
sion divisions, special part-time work 
for veterans. 


3. Special Service to the Disabled 


It is impossible to estimate the num- 
ber of men and women who will be 
disabled by wounds, accidents, or dis- 
ease. The number is already consider- 
able and it is mounting from day to 
day. This is both a war and a post- 
war problem. 

Congress has already resolved that 
those disabled in service in the armed 
forces shall be beyond private charity 
or government pension; and that every 
opportunity shall be provided for re- 
training, so that the disabled veteran 
will be able to engage in useful and 
profitable work suited to his particular 
capabilities, 


There is good reason to hope that 
Congress will also make similar provi- 
sion for those disabled in industry or 
physically handicapped in any way. 

Such a program involves the recruit- 
ment and training and re-training 
of thousands of administrators and 
teachers. Standards and_ techniques 
will not be exactly the same as those 
of our usual vocational schools and col- 
leges. A new plan of educational serv- 
ice will undoubtedly be developed. 


4. Special Service to Young Adults 
Out of School 


When the history of the 1930's 
comes to be written, it will note that 
during this period American society 
failed to care adequately for its young 
adults. Boys and girls were required to 
attend school; a large proportion fin- 
ished high school; but from the time of 
graduation from high school until 
marriage and permanent employment, 
there was a wide gap during which 
many were unemployed, unoccupied, 
and neglected. The CCC was formed 
to help provide for this group. The 
NYA took over part of the job. All 
these, together with the usual educa- 
tional forces, failed to make provision 
for this great group of young adults. 

This is the segment of the popula- 
tion that the dictator tries first to cap- 
ture. Discouragement, dissatisfaction, 
unemployment, and idleness among 
men and women of this age are most 
dangerous. 

It seems certain that America will 
decide to make special social and edu- 
cational provision for young people of 


this age. They cannot all be profitably 
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occupied in school. Probably they can- 
not all find jobs to do. It may be that 
some form of universal national serv- 
ice, or public plan of education in the 
light of the experience of the CCC and 
NYA will afford the solution to the 
problem. 

It seems reasonable to predict, ion 
fore, that there will be careers for thou- 
sands of educational-social workers 
and administrative officers to plan and 
carry through programs for young 
adults. 


5. Commmmnity Services 


For many years, and particularly 
since the onset of the depression, it 
has been apparent that schools and 
colleges cannot work alone. The prob- 
lem of serving the people and edu- 
cating the people does not depend 
upon schools alone. Children should 
have a good start in life, shelter and 
food should be adequate, health should 
be guarded, and problems of crime, 
delinquency, immorality, disease, and 
poverty should be alleviated and 
solved. 

Part of this problem can be solved 
by attention to the individual, but only 
part. Part can be solved by improving 
the condition of the family, but again 
only part. Certainly part of the prob- 
lem can be solved only by improve- 
ment of the community; and this im- 
plies that the work of education should 
be integrated with the work of other 
social agencies. 

It would not be proper, and indeed 
it is unlikely, that the schools will ab- 
sorb the work of such agencies as 
settlement houses, nursing centers, 


YMCA’s and YWCA’s. It would be | 
equally improper for the social 
agencies to take over the work of 
the schools. However, they should 
work together far more closely than 
they have at any time in the past. 

It follows that in the postwar world 
there will be demand for social workers 
who understand the ways of the schools 
and for educational workers who un- 
derstand the ways of social agencies. 
Hence some plan for the integration 
of social work with education should 
be part of a program of an institu- 
tion for the education of educational 
workers. 


V. TEACHERS COLLEGE HAS 
BEEN ATTACKING THESE 
PROBLEMS 


In presenting this analysis of prob- 
lems confronting education during the 
war, it must not be assumed that 
Teachers College has ignored their ex- 
istence and has failed already to modify 
its program to attack them. The truth 
is that the College has been exception- 
ally sensitive to the problems in the 
field and already has made many im- 
portant and powerful modifications of 
its program in accord. The very fact 
that so many of the so-called wartime 
problems prove on examination to be 
old difficulties is an indication of the 
fact that our regular activities are in 
reality war activities. 

In submitting this report it was my 
original intention at this point to list 
in detail the various contributions to 
the war effort and the specific modi- 
fications in the program of the entire 
College organized about the categories: 
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individual activities of members of the 
College outside the regular line of 
duty; individual publications and re- 
search projects; modifications in par- 
ticular courses; actions by the various 
departments; and actions by the vari- 
ous instructional divisions, schools, and 
research institutes. So voluminous has 
this record proved to be that I am sub- 
mitting it in a separate report. 


VI. CHANGES IN PROSPECT 
BY FACULTY ACTION 


The faculty of Teachers College, 
members of the staff, and the personnel 
of the schools have jointly engaged in 
an organized effort to study the prob- 
lems of education as found in America 
at war and as they may develop in 
the peace. Beginning with the usual 
method of Staff Conference, which we 
have followed during this administra- 
tion, a new plan was developed to pro- 
vide for participation of each person. 

Since the beginning of February 
some eleven work groups under the 
general chairmanship of Professor 
Raup, including in all more than ninety 
professors, associates, instructors, and 
teachers, have been meeting, each ex- 
ploring some particular phase of the 
problem. At the time of this report, 
these groups are at different stages of 
progress. Some have brought their 
study and thinking to the point where 
they are ready to lay before the faculty 
and the administration definite pro- 
posals for steps to be taken by the 
College. Others have made significant 
progress toward this same end. It is 
planned that these work groups will 
report to the faculty and staff of the 
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College on May third. They will report 
each as the extent of its progress justi- 
fies, in order to receive the critical ap- 
praisal of the rest of the faculty and 
staff. Some, possibly all, of the groups 
plan to go forward thereafter to shape 
their proposals further in the light of 
this general faculty appraisal. Action 
will be taken by the appropriate sub- 
divisions of the College, as the steps 
proposed crystallize sufficiently for 
administrative action. 

The eleven work groups are as fol- 
lows: 


I. Facing the Post-War World— 
Professor Johnson, Chairman 


II. Community Relations and Edu- 
cation — Professor Hallenbeck, 
Chairman 


Ill. Work Experience and Voca- 
tional Education — Professor 
Forkner, Chairman 


IV. Communication and the Com- 
munication Arts — Professor 
Harry Wilson, Chairman 


V. The Schools (Horace Mann— 
Lincoln) in the College Plan— 
Miss Mary Lewis, Chairman 


VI. The Relationship of Teachers 
College to Changing Programs 
of Schools—Professor Hopkins, 
Chairman 


VII. A Service for Education in 
Democratic Action—Professor 
Mursell, Chairman 


VIII. Pre-Service Education—Profes- 
sor Evenden, Chairman 
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IX. Conditions of Effective Instruc- 
tion within the College—Profes- 
sor Jersild, Chairman 


X. Public Relations of the College— 
Professor Witmer, Chairman 


XI. Teachers College and Education 
in Rural Areas—Professor Cyr, 
Chairman 


VII. PROPOSALS FOR ACTION BY 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


It is plain to be seen, if one has fol- 
lowed the argument to this point, that 
most of the necessary adjustments in 
Teachers College are already in opera- 
tion, or will be introduced by the 
normal procedures of action within the 
power of individual members of the 
College, the departments, the divi- 
sions, or of the Faculty as a whole. 

There are, however, certain deci- 
sions that must be made by the Board 
of Trustees and I recommend the fol- 
lowing, the full details of which are 
found in Appendix A. 


1. I recommend a Summer Session 
Wartime Refresher Service for Teach- 
ers as follows: 


Dates 


May 24 to July 2 
July 6 to August 13 
August 16 to September 10 


Special Offering 


Full program of basic courses 

Special courses for war needs 

Special series of workshops, con- 
ferences 

Visitation of schools which will be 


in operation on the accelerated 
program 

Opportunities for visitation of 
museums, libraries, social work 
agencies 

Quick work wherever needed 


It is pertinent to quote a letter from 
a New Zealand soldier: 


“I just want to say “Thank you for 
everything,’ for the contrast between the 
soldier- teacher’s lot in this war in com- 
parison with that of the last just beggars 
description. Five years I served in World 
War | and three years in World War II— 
eight years in all which the locusts have 
devoured. . 

“The last three years have shown me 
the value of our changing system of edu- 
cation. For the young soldiers of today 
have been taught to think and not merely 
to obey blindly. In consequence our task 
as army instructors has been made in- 
finitely more easy. I am certain too that 
there will be fewer maladjustments in 
our social and economic life as a nation 
when this war ends and these young men 
return to lead normal lives. © 

“Please allow me to thank you for 
sending ‘National Education’ so regu- 
larly. I do appreciate it and find that it 
helps to keep me in touch. 

“May I offer a suggestion for the con- 
sideration of the Executive? Three years 
is a long time and I feel that when ‘T re- 
turn to my profession I shall be in a 
strange new world. Would it be possible 
for the N.Z.E.1. to arrange with the Min- 
ister for Education that all soldier-teach- 
ers who have been absent for any con- 
siderable length of time could ‘attend 
refresher courses in approved schools in 
the main centres before returning to their 
own schools? .. .’? 


2From National Education—The Journal of 
the New Zealand Educational Institute, De- 
cember 1, 1942. 
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2. There are three major Research 
Projects originating in Teachers Col- 
lege which bear upon the problems of 
the financing and control of education. 
These are: 


... The Study of School Finance being 
conducted by Professor Norton 
under the American Council on 
Education. 


. The Metropolitan School Study 
Council being stimulated by Pro- 
fessor Mort. 


. The Program for Improvement of 
State School Administration pro- 


posed by Professor Cyr. 


Not one of these projects has ade- 
quate financial support. Each is of the 
highest importance for the welfare of 
our country. Funds should be sought 
for their support. Memoranda explain- 
ing each are found in Appendix B. 


3. I recommend that the Board of 
Trustees authorize a major research 
project in the field of the Redesign and 
Improvement of Childhood Welfare 
and Education; that the Dean be au- 
thorized to select an Executive Officer 
and Advisory Board; that the staff be 
secured, or allocated; and that a budget 
for three years be prepared. 


4. Inasmuch as in Section III (3) and 
(4) it is apparent that there are new 
trends in the objectives, plans, meth- 
ods, materials, structure, and organi- 
zation of Youth Welfare and Educa- 
tion, I recommend that the Board of 
Trustees authorize a major research 
project in the field of the Redesign and 
Improvement of Youth Welfare and 
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Education; that the method be a plan 
of experimental work in elementary 
and secondary education with such in- 
vestigations as are essential thereto; 
that preliminary conclusions be tried 
out in the Horace Mann-—Lincoln 
School; that results be measured objec- 
tively and tested out in other schools; 
that tested materials, capable of being 
used in other schools, be published, 
and that a budget for three years be 
prepared. 


5. All the above projects can be under- 
taken within the present administra- 
tive framework of the College. It is 
ready to move ahead. The way is 
paved. 

However, the present organization 
of the College is not well suited to meet 
the postwar needs of the students who 
are likely to come to us for professional 
preparation to work in the new areas 
of Foreign Service, Veterans Educa- 
tion, Rehabilitation, Out-of-School 
Young Adults, and Community Serv- 
ices. Our courses, our plan of advise- 
ment, our contacts with the practical 
field, our research work are all geared 
to the usual educational tasks as found 
in our usual educational institutions. 

Accordingly, it will be desirable to 
set up special administrative agencies 
to serve the needs of students who are 
likely to come to us in large numbers 
preparing for posts somewhat outside 
the line of our present student body. 

I therefore recommend the creation 
of five new Centers, each to be con- 
tinued only so long as the need persists: 


A Center for Workers in Interna- 
tional Education to be known as 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE CEN- 
TER 


A Center for Workers in the Educa- 
tion of Veterans to be known as 
THE VETERANS SERVICE CENTER 


A Center for Workers in the Edu- 
cation of the Disabled to be 
known aS THE REHABILITATION 
SERVICE CENTER 


A Center for Workers in the Wel- 
fare and Education of Out-of- 
School Young Adults to be known 
aS THE YOUNG ADULTS SERVICE 
CENTER 


A Center for Workers in Liaison 
with Community Service Agen- 
cies to be known as THE COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE CENTER 


A detailed proposal for each of the 
five is found in Appendix C. In gen- 
eral the theory of organization is as 
follows: 


Under the administration of an FEx- 
ecutive Officer assisted by an Ad- 
visory Committee of Nine: 


... Lo serve as a center of student ad- 
visement 


... To act as a liaison agency with 
The Divisions of Teachers Col- 
lege 
The University 
Institutions and agencies in the 
Metropolitan Area 


. To make contact with the practical 


field 


... Lo work with students in residence 


. To follow up the work of grad- 


uates 


. To conduct conferences and public 
discussions 


. To recommend candidates for 
scholarships and fellowships 


. To recommend modifications in 
the procedures and offerings of 
other parts of Teachers College 


VIII. LARGER IMPLICATIONS 


This interim report is definitely 
based upon facts, figures, and condi- 
tions plainly to be seen in American 
schools, colleges, and other means of 
education in the United States at war. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that each 
recommendation contemplates action 
only for a limited period and in a 
definite segment of the College. Deci- 
sions of a fundamental nature involv- 
ing procedures over a long period of 
time should be made only in relation 
to an understanding of the whole sit- 
uation resulting from study and re- 
search. 

For whether we like it or not, 
whether we act or not, the American 
people are now making decisions which 
will affect them far into the future. 
Even inaction is a form of action. 

Within the next few years, what we 
think, and say, and do will determine 
whether we are to give our children 
a world in which there will be peace, 
or whether they, in another genera- 
tion, will live in a world at war. 

What we think, and say, and do will 
determine whether our children will 
live in a nation largely controlled from 
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Washington or whether part of our 
life will be still determined by the 
desires and ideals of our neighbors. 

The ideals that we shall come to 
have and the decisions that we shall 
shortly make will determine the rela- 
tive role of collective action and in- 
dividual enterprise in the lives of the 
future. 

The ideas and ideals that the chil- 
dren and soldiers of today develop will 
determine whether government of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people will persist or perish from the 
earth. 

Whether we shall think first of our- 
selves and take the cash and let the 
credit go depends on the kinds of 
minds that develop amongst us. 
Whether we can learn to live in a 
technological world and keep our 
souls depends on decisions that must 
soon be made. 

The Dictators have answered these 
questions in one way; their peoples 
have made decisions in accord; and the 
Devil stalks the earth. Democracy 
takes the other side; and it is the 
destiny of America to turn the tide. 

In all of these thoughts, and words, 
and deeds it is education that plays the 
basic role. Education helps form the 
ideal. It is by education, more than by 
law and force, that these ideals are 
realized. Teachers College believes 
that all it does should be dominated 
by its relation to this great task. That 
is why we teach, why we conduct 
research, why we encourage students, 
why we take part in public affairs. 

We are resolved to keep Teachers 
College the kind of institution which 
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through its teaching, research, and 
service will help develop an educa- 
tional system able to send forth chil- 
dren with the ideals, knowledges, and 
abilities which will enable America to 
fulfill its destiny. 

“You have come into this great na- 
tion,” said President Wilson to a group 
of newly naturalized citizens in 1915, 
“seeking something that we have to 
give; and all that we have to give is 
this: We cannot exempt you from 
work. No man is exempt from work 
anywhere in the world. We cannot 
exempt you from strife and the heart- 
breaking burden of the struggle of the 
day—that is common to mankind 
everywhere. We cannot exempt you 
from the loads that you must carry. 
We can only make them light by the 
spirit in which they are carried. ‘That 
is the spirit of hope. It is the spirit of 
liberty. It is the spirit of justice.” 

That is the goal of Teachers College 
—Americans inflamed with the spirit 
of hope, the spirit of liberty, the spirit 
of justice—in a world which but for 
our efforts, and the efforts of good 
men and women everywhere, may re- 
main in despair, enslaved and unjust. 


APPENDIX A 


Wartime Refresher Service 
For Teachers and Other 
Educational Workers 


A Wartime Need 


A recent study of the National Educa- 
tion Association estimates a potential 
teacher shortage of 75,000 for 1943-1944. 
This shortage must be met so that educa- 
tion may make its essential contribution 
to the war effort. 
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Meeting the Need 


It is proposed by the National Educa- 
tion Association that the 75,000 teacher 
shortage be met by these methods: 


a. Re-employ former teachers who are 
now married and who can prepare for 
teaching through refresher courses in 
the summer of 1943. 


b. Urge older workers with technical 
training from other fields to enter 
teaching. For example: printers, elec- 
tricians, radio repairmen, etc. Most of 
these individuals need special train- 
ing in methods of teaching which 
could be provided in the summer of 
1943. 

c. Convince young women now in col- 
leges and nearing completion of their 
courses that service in the schools in 
this crisis is their patriotic duty. 


& 


Induce former teachers, retired be- 
cause of age, to return to teaching at 
least on a part-time basis. 


e. Prepare teachers of subjects not now 
in demand for service in fields in which 
there are acute shortages. 


Teachers College Summer Session Re- 
fresher Service for Teachers 


In order that Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, may make a maximum 
contribution in implementing the fore- 
going proposals of the National Educa- 
tion Association for meeting the teacher 
shortage, a special SUMMER SESSION RE- 
FRESHER SERVICE FOR TEACHERS AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORKERS has been 
organized. By enrolling in Refresher Pro- 
grams potential teachers for 1943-1944 
may do as much as a semester’s work be- 
tween the May to September period in 
preparing themselves for wartime educa- 
tional service. 


Special Features of Summmer Session Re- 
fresher Service 


The following are among the special 
features of the Refresher Service: 


a Special arrangements through the W ar- 
time Refresher Service, Professor E. §, 
Evenden, Director, to provide advice 
on an individual basis as to: 


a. What courses to take to prepare for | 
wartime jobs in education. 


b. What certification requirements are 
involved. 


c. Where the shortages are—in what 
communities and in what teaching 
and other educational fields. 


d. How to utilize the total resources of 
the University in meeting the im- 
mediate needs of each individual. 


N 


. A full program of basic courses prepar- 
ing for teaching and other education 
work. Those who enroll in the Re- 
fresher Programs will have more than 
350 courses from which to select. 
These courses are offered in the fol- 
lowing periods of the 1943 “Summer 
Semester”: 
May 24 to June 11—May-June Inter- 
session 
June 14 to July 2—June Intercession 
July 6 to August 13—Summer Session 
August 16 to September 10—Post- 
Summer Session 


3- Special courses organized to meet the 
peculiar demands “of the war period 
and of those enrolled in the Refresher 
Programs. 


4. A series of special workshops, confer- 


ences, and other offerings focused on 
wartime problems of education. 


5. Facilities for visiting unusual school 
systems in the New York City metro- 
politan area and for observing their 
adjustments to the demands of the war 
period on education. (Many of the 
significant wartime enterprises of 
school systems and of other educa- 
tional agencies in the New York 
Metropolitan region will be in full 
operation throughout the summer of 


1943.) 
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APPENDIX B 


B-I, National Inventory of 
School Finance 


A nation-wide study of school finance, 
involving the active cooperation of five 
national educational organizations, is 
now proceeding under the direction of 
Professor Norton. This study is being 
financed by a grant of $12,450 from the 
General Education Board made through 
the American Council on Education. 

The main purpose of the study is to 
take a complete, functional inventory of 
the financing of public education in the 
United States. It is attempting to as- 
semble for the first time in one place 
and in one study data on the financing 
of education for each of the more than 
120,000 local districts or administrative 
units of public education in the United 
States. 

Comparable figures are being collected 
for each school system on educational 
load or job to be done and resources or 
funds available for financing this job. 

This study will paint a picture of the 
pattern and details of school financing in 
the United States which is an essential 
background for “a redesign of American 
school finance.” 

Other investigations should follow this 
first background study to secure answers 
to such questions as these: 

(1) What changes in the pattern of 
financing education in the United States 
are resulting from the impacts of the war 
and postwar period? 

(2) What relationship is there between 
level of financial support of a school 
district and quality of its educational 
work on such items as: achievement in the 
three R’s, understanding of United States 
history, health and physical well-being, 
and economic competence? 

(3) In what degree is inadequate finan- 
cial support of education in a school dis- 
trict due to lack of fiscal capacity or to 
lack of effort to finance education? 
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(4) What are the effects, on the total 
pattern of school financial support, of 
various types of financial grants to edu- 
cation by the states and the Federal 
Government? 

Funds are not now in prospect for un- 
dertaking inquiries such as have been 
listed just above. If these could be pro- 
cured they would insure the continued 
leadership of Teachers College in the 
field of educational finance. 


B-II. Metropolitan School 
Study Council 


The Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil, a group of thirty New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut communities 
working in cooperation with the Divi- 
sion of Structure and Organization of 
the Institute of Educational Research, 
was developed for the purpose (1) of 
facilitating a cooperative attack on the 
common problems of the member school 
systems and (2) of providing a working 
laboratory for Professor Mort and his 
students of educational adaptability. 

A decade ago Professor Mort and his 
students, spurred by the trend toward 
state and national centralized control of 
education, turned their attention to the 
problem of achieving a better under- 
standing of the strengths and shortcom- 
ings of the home-rule dominated Ameri- 
can system. Their studies showed a dis- 
couraging lack of adaptability in the 
schools. They showed that there is typi- 
cally a lapse of fifty years between the 
recognition of need and the first intro- 
duction of a satisfactory invention to 
meet it, and another lapse of fifty years 
from the first introduction to complete 
acceptance throughout a state. They 
uncovered defects in structure and opera- 
tion and isolated certain strategic lines of 
attack for rehabilitating home rule. 

Drawing upon these findings the Met- 
ropolitan School Study Council was de- 
signed to provide a laboratory for the 
discovery of means of making greater 
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use of the assets of home rule and of ways 
to avoid its shortcomings. The Council 
provides a rich laboratory for the dis- 
covery of ways of correcting the awful 
slowness in recognizing needs, the tardi- 
ness in invention, the slow processes of 
experimental tryout, the lackadaisical 
sharing of the results achieved with the 
country at large. The Council is rep- 
resentative of the schools in the metro- 
politan area of New York, which com- 
prise 60 per cent of all the schools of 
the nation sufficiently well supported to 
provide conditions highly favorable to 
alertness to need, inventiveness, and 
timely testing. 

Teachers College has long drawn stim- 
ulation from this group of vital schools; 
our professors and students have found 
in them examples of what good schools 
can do and rich laboratories for their 
creative studies. But these schools have 
not heretofore been knit into a work- 
ing unit. 

In addition to affording a channel of 
communication among the participating 
schools, the Council, by arrangement 
with the Division of Structure and Or- 
ganization, provides a small staff to assist 
in carrying out investigations of mutual 
interest to the schools and the Institute. 

Present financial arrangements (an an- 
nual fee ranging from $50 to $200 ac- 
cording to size of community) are such 
as to provide opportunity for a few 
selected students to earn their way as 
research assistants while doing educa- 
tionally productive work in this most 
realistic of laboratories. Additional funds 
are needed to employ more assistance for 
research and for the creation and dis- 
semination of materials in cooperation 
with the scores of splendid staff mem- 
bers and citizens of these communities. 
Such funds should pay big dividends in 
discovering what good schools can do, 
how they can do it, and the financial 
and control concomitants to effective 
work, They should increase markedly 
the chances of our having the time and 


wit to fit together the parts of a pattern | 


of a more forceful education now emerg- 
ing under the stress of war. 


B-III. Strengthening State Educational 
Leadership through Coordinated 
Action 


One of the basic means of insuring 
against centralization of educational 
authority in the Federal Government is 
to develop strong state education depart- 
ments which can coordinate their activi- 
ties on a nation-wide basis in discharging 
the complex responsibilities of adminis- 
tering a modern educational program. 
Effective coordination of the forty-eight 
state education departments on policies 
and programs of nation-wide concern is 
essential to the solution of educational 
problems affecting national unity. The 
cooperative action of the states in de- 
veloping common policies strengthens 
each individual education department and 
makes for an efficiency in effectuating 
policies within each state which cannot 
be achieved when the sole impetus comes 
from a central authority. 

The experience of recent years abun- 
dantly testifies that educational problems 
of general national import will continue 
to arise. They will be solved on either a 
centralized or a decentralized pattern. 
The centralized pattern will prevail in 
education unless the state departments of 
education are substantially strengthened. 
There is no one quick easy way to do 
this. One basic approach to the problem 
would be the creation of an agency to 
help the state education departments to 
develop cooperatively national policies 
and programs. This agency should be in 
a position to call together state depart- 
ments with competent advisers to con- 
sider such problems as: the relation of 
public schools to federal programs with 
educational implications, the develop- 
ment of common programs or standards 
where national unity is essential, and the 
effective operation of the state educa- 
tion departments themselves. 
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The conference on school bus stand- 
ards led at Teachers College in 1939 by 
Professor Cyr under the sponsorship of 
the National Council of Chief School 
Officers demonstrated in one area what 
might be accomplished if state depart- 
ments are given an opportunity to work 
cooperatively on pressing educational 

roblems. 

To create an agency at Teachers Col- 
lege to aid the state education depart- 
ments in improving their efficiency 
through cooperative action would re- 
quire substantial funds. 


APPENDIX C 


C-I. The International Service Center 


Following the war the relations be- 
tween the United States and the other 
countries of the world will be more in- 
timate than ever before. American 
specialists in many fields will be going 
abroad and students from foreign lands 
will be coming to America in larger 
numbers than at any time in the past. 
This condition calls for the vigorous 
revival and enlargement of the work of 
the International Institute. 

There are four types of service which 
Teachers College should render through 
such a center: first, it should organize a 
program of instruction in the field of 
comparative education for the benefit of 
both American and foreign students in- 
terested in broadening and deepening 
their understanding of the nature and the 
problems of organized education; second, 
it should organize a program of study 
for foreign students interested in gain- 
ing a general comprehension of American 
education and institutions or a mastery of 
any field of educational specialization; 
third, it should organize a program of 
training for American students looking 
to service in the educational institutions 
of foreign countries, particularly indus- 
trially backward countries; and fourth, it 
should organize a program of study for 
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students from the industrially backward 
countries interested in using the school 
to raise the standard of living and the 
general level of scientific and technical 
knowledge of their peoples. 

The needs of the first two groups 
could be met without introducing im- 
portant modifications in the present 
program of Teachers College. Meeting 
the needs of the third and fourth groups, 
and particularly the fourth which will 
probably be the largest of all, would 
require the setting up of a special pro- 
gram stressing such subjects as the 
elements of agricultural science, of 
sanitation, of nutrition, of public health 
nursing, of mother and child care, and 
also the principles of community organ- 
ization and public administration and the 
general problem of utilizing the school 
and other agencies of education to im- 
prove the life conditions of a pre- 
industrial people. 


C-Il. Veterans Service Center 


On the day fighting ceases another 
kind of struggle will begin, the success of 
which will determine in large part the 
immediate future of this and other 
nations. The struggle will be to bring 
order out of chaos—to bring order into 
the lives of men and women whose ordi- 
nary peacetime pursuits have been dis- 
rupted by services in the armed forces, 
in government service, and in war in- 
dustries. To win that struggle means to 
plan an attack on the problem before the 
task is upon us. 

The Veterans Service Center of Teach- 
ers College proposes to set itself to the 
task of helping schools, colleges, place- 
ment centers, demobilization agencies, 
community service agencies, and other 
groups to have a going program of serv- 
ice to veterans under way to assist them 
to make social, economic, and educa- 
tional adjustments when they need it. 
This means having not only a plan of 
action but also qualified personnel to deal 
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intelligently with the problems of the 


able-bodied veteran or war _ service 
worker when he is demobilized. 
The Veterans Service Center plans to 


include the following kinds of activities: 


I. To train personnel for the following 
types of positions: 

Guidance workers in demobilization 
agencies, placement offices, com- 
munity agencies, schools, and col- 
leges w hich will serve able-bodied 
veterans. 


Case workers to serve those agencies 
which will be dealing with the 
social adjustment of veterans. 


Personnel workers in business and 
industrial firms which will be ab- 
sorbing veterans into their organ- 
izations. 


Educational personnel to deal with 
special problems of the returning 
veteran in schools, vocational cen- 
ters, colleges, and adult groups. 


The preparation for these positions 
will be through special courses and 
adaptation of present courses for 
these particular needs both in Teach- 
ers College and in other divisions of 
the University and the New York 
School for Social Work. 

Programs leading to a degree may 
be arranged or special students may 
be admitted who have experience 
qualifications to do an effective job. 


II. To plan with present and proposed 
agencies in setting up veterans serv- 
ice or guidance bureaus to assist in 
the occupational, social, economic, 
and educational adjustment of the 
veteran. Students who are preparing 
to work in schools and colleges, and 
those who will be in training “for this 
special type of work will participate 
in special conferences, study groups, 
and research projects dealing with 
these adjustments. 


III. To establish a center of information 
and a collection of materials which 
will be of use to business, industry, 
education, demobilization agencies, 
and community agencies in ‘dealing 
with the problems of the returning 
veteran. 


C-IlI. The Rehabilitation Service Center 


Teachers College has recognized the 
vital importance of rehabilitation for re- 
turning veterans and for all of the handi- 
capped who can be used in the nation’s 
work, by establishing a Rehabilitation 
Service Center. The purpose of the Cen- 
ter is to train administrators, supervisors, 
and specialists in rehabilitation; to con- 
duct research; to collect, interpret, and 
create materials dealing with various 
aspects of rehabilitation; to hold con- 
ferences; and to render to the limit of 
its ability all possible aid to veterans 
and civilians needing rehabilitation. 

Through members of their staffs a 
number of faculties, institutions, and 
agencies have cooperated with the vari- 
ous departments of Teachers College in 
the development of the program, Among 
these are: the Faculty of Medicine, the 
Faculty of Law, University Extension, 
the New York School for Social Work 
and the Presbyterian Hospital of Colum- 
bia University, the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind, the 
Lexington School for the Deaf, the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, the Flow er-Fifth Ave- 
nue Hospital, and the Hospital for Spe- 
cial Surgery. The continuance of this 
significant and_ valuable cooperation is 
assured through a Columbia University 
Committee on Rehabilitation. 

During the Summer Session of 1943, 
three, four, and six weeks’ refresher and 
orientation courses in rehabilitation will 
be offered by the staff of the College 
and by specialists from cooperating in- 
stitutions and the field. Certificates will 
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be awarded for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of the courses and credit will 
apply toward the Bachelor’s, Master’s, or 
Doctor’s degrees in Teachers College in 
the field of rehabilitation and in such 
other fields as may be deemed appropriate 
by the Committee on Admissions. Com- 
plete plans for 1943-44 will appear in a 
special bulletin. 


C-1V. Young Adults Service Center 


The depression decade emphasized the 
difficulties which youths meet as they 
leave school. Only a beginning was made 
in the 1930's in developing the facilities 
which youths require in our society. 

The war has currently altered the situ- 
ation of young adults. The progress of 
the war and the coming of peace, how- 
ever, will doubtless again emphasize the 
needs of out-of-school youth. It is none 
too soon to begin plans for meeting this 
problem. Teachers College should lead in 
analyzing the needs of young out-of- 
school adults in the war and postwar 
period, in projecting the administrative 
and other arrangements essential to meet- 
ing these needs, and in training the pro- 
fessional personnel required if agencies 
concerned with this problem are to be ef- 
fectively staffed. 

Accordingly, it is proposed that a 
Young Adults Service Center be organ- 
ized at Teachers College, the functions of 
which shall be: 


1. Study of the problems: of young 
adults as they emerge in the war 
period, and are likely to develop in 
the postwar period. 

2. Coordination of resources within and 
outside the College in developing ma- 
ture recommendations for modifica- 
tions of present courses, development 
of new courses, and changes in col- 
lege organization designed to in- 
crease its effectiveness in training the 
professional personnel required to 
provide young adults the educational 
and related services they require. 


3. Improvement and coordination of 
the facilities of the College i in advis- 
ing students preparing for profes- 
sional service in this field. 

4. Organization of conferences, insti- 
tutes, and similar activities to pro- 
mote the development of this field 
and leadership of Teachers College 
in it. 

In its relationship to existing divisions 
and departments of the College, the 
Young Adults Service Center should 
generally function in an advisory, rather 
than an administrative capacity. It should 
be looked upon as a temporary explora- 
tory agency responsible for opening the 
field assigned to it. In securing modifi- 
cation of existing courses, or develop- 
ment of new courses to meet the needs 
of students training for work in this field, 
the Center would generally work through 
existing divisions. In exceptional in- 
stances it might initiate certain experi- 
mental courses involving inter-divisional 
cooperation. 


C-V. The Community Service Center 


Under the direction of a Coordinating 
Council representing the instructional 
divisions in the College, the Community 
Service Center is charged with two major 
responsibilities. The first is to study the 
needs of those workers from community 
agencies other than the schools and to ad- 
vise the various departments within the 
College of the changes in and additions to 
the academic course and field work offer- 
ing required to meet these needs. The 
second, equally significant, is to advise 
as to effective ways of bringing to class- 
room teachers and school administrators 
better understanding of the community- 
wide function of education and the inter- 
dependence of community agencies, in- 
cluding the school, in the dev elopment of 
an adequate educational program. 

So that these responsibilities may be dis- 
charged more effectively, the Council has 
invited a group of thirty-five associates 
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from a variety of community agencies to 
assist in the development of its functions. 
Representatives from social and health 
work agencies, labor organizations, state 
departments of education, city adminis- 
tration, housing authorities, the rural ex- 
tension services, church groups, and other 
important institutions and agencies will 
plan with the faculty members of the 
Council. 


The Program of the 
Community Service Center 


No courses are offered under the spon- 
sorship of the Center. A seminar on Com- 
munity Relationships, conducted by mem- 
bers of the Coordinating Council and 
limited to advanced students, is an- 
nounced under Social Foundations. A 
variety of other activities have been car- 
ried on and more are being planned. 
Among these are: 


The Community Service Center 
Exhibit Room 


A series of exhibits showing the work 
of various community groups and a col- 
lection of materials describing commun- 
nity-centered activities are housed on the 
first floor of Russell Hall. The materials 
are for the use of students, staff, or other 
interested persons. Information concern- 
ing similar materials available in other 
parts of the College is also available in 
the exhibit room. 


Curriculum Modification 


One of the most important functions of 
the Council is to advise on needed modi- 
fication of the offerings of those instruc- 
tional groups whose work should contrib- 
ute to the development of community 
mindedness. The content of certain 
courses has been modified, new courses 
are being offered, and the coordination of 
scattered offerings is being planned. 


Relationships with Other Agencies 


Conferences of an informal sort are 
planned with educational, health, and 


welfare workers from many communi 
agencies. These conferences are held both 
for the mutual education of staff and stu- 
dents of the College and agency workers 
and for the planning of cooperative ef. 
forts in the development of various com- 
munity projects. 

Through the offices of the Center, staff 
members and students are given oppor- 
tunities to study the programs of agencies 
in whose work they may be interested, 
The Center also assists in finding space 
for the activities of agencies in the neigh- 
borhood and refers volunteer workers to 
programs in need of leadership. 


Research and Demonstration 


The Council proposes and, in some in- 
stances, sponsors research and demonstra- 
tion projects related to school-community 
interrelationships. Members participate 
in the planning of such activities as the 
Childhood and Youth Centers of the 
Summer School, and other demonstra- 
tions in public schools and community 
agencies in both rural and urban areas. 
Research projects involving community- 
school interaction are planned and pro- 
posed to the College administrative of- 
ficers and other interested groups. 


Student Advisement 


Members of the Council are available 
for consultation as to program in the 
cases where departmental advisers believe 
the students should center some of their 
work in the area of community relations. 
Individuals with a specialized interest in 
the area may arrange with the chairman 
or other designated person for the de- 
velopment of a major. 

Among the persons who may wish to 
plan a program in this area are the fol- 
lowing: School administrators interested 
in developing “community schools,” 


teachers who want to use more fully and 
effectively community resources for child 
development and guidance, supervisors 
in public health nursing, leaders in com- 
munity councils, youth centers, and other 
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community agencies who recognize the 
importance of better coordination of their 
services with reference to the individual 
and to the total administrative set-up. 
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Especially important is the Center’s re- 
sponsibility for directing the education 
of experts in a comprehensive type of 
community design and social planning. 


APPENDIX D 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, APRIL 29, 1943 


Wuereas, There is a shortage of teachers 
and it is likely that there will come to 
Teachers College this summer and next 
year certain former teachers in need of 
special refresher opportunities, now 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Dean be and he 
hereby is authorized to set up by sum- 
mer a Refresher Program for teachers, 
in accordance with the proposal con- 
tained in Section VII-(1) of the Dean’s 
Interim Report. 


Resolved, That the proposals contained 
in Section VII-(2), (3), and (4) of the 
Dean’s Interim Report, bearing upon 
major research projects in School Fi- 
nance, the Metropolitan School Study 
Council, the Improvement of State 
School Administration, the Redesi 
and Improvement of Childhood Wel- 
fare and Education, and the Redesign 
of Youth Welfare and Education, be 
referred to the Special Committee on 
Schools and Education for report at 
the next meeting of the Board. 


Wuereas, The present organization of 
Teachers College is not sufficiently well 
suited to meet the postwar needs of stu- 
dents who are likely to come for profes- 
sional preparation for work in the new 
areas of foreign service, veteran service, 
rehabilitation service, service to young 
adults out of school, and community serv- 
ice, and 


Whereas, It is desirable to set up a tem- 
porary special administrative organiza- 
tion, therefore be it 


Resolved, That five new centers be and 
they hereby are created, according to 
the proposal contained in Section VII- 
(5) of the Dean’s Interim Report, each 
to continue only so long as the need 
persists, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE CENTER 
VETERANS SERVICE CENTER 
REHABILITATION SERVICE CENTER 
YOUNG ADULTS SERVICE CENTER 
COMMUNITY SERVICE CENTER 
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Two Routes to Freedom from Want 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ATIons and peoples in the past 
have used two means in their 
efforts to achieve economic well-being. 
The predominant element in the first 
of these methods has been the forcible 
seizure through military conquest of 
the territory and property of others. 
The conquests of Genghis Kahn illus- 
trate the first method in earlier times. 
The current efforts of the Axis coun- 
tries illustrate this method in a modern 
setting. 

The second means of achieving ma- 
terial progress involves the applica- 
tion of technology and education to 
the economic process. This method 
has been used during the past century 
or more by a number of countries. 
Denmark affords an example among 
the small nations, and our own coun- 
try is an exrmple among the large 
nations. 

It is the thesis of this article that 
factors have come into world culture 
which make conquest a most unpromis- 
ing means of achieving economic 
advance and which make the techno- 
logical-educational route to economic 
well-being a highly promising one. If 
this simple, yet profound truth could 
be communicated to all the peoples of 
the world, an enormously powerful 
deterrent to war would be created. 


28 


Let us examine this proposition in more 
detail. 

Conquest is a futile route to material 
abundance for several reasons. The 
first of these lies in the nature of 
modern war. Warfare today is enor- 
mously costly. It is tremendously de- 
structive of the instruments of produc- 
tion. Modern productivity no longer 
resides principally in the land. Rather 
it comes primarily from the operation 
of factories and physical plants created 
by the labor of man and coordinated in 
arrangements of unbelievable complex- 
ity. A first objective of modern war- 
fare is to destroy these physical plants 
and the organization essential to their 
effective operation. The result is that 
war carried to its logical conclusion 
destroys the very instruments of pro- 
duction. This situation is different from 
that in agrarian economies. In them the 
land, the basis of production, remains 
regardless of the outcome of military 
conflicts. T oday warfare destroys the 
very means of production—both phys- 
ical and organizational. 

War is also enormously costly both 
in personnel and materiel. It consumes 
the energy of whole populations, not 
merely that of a relatively few profes- 
sional soldiers. It uses up unprecedented 
amounts of irreplaceable natural re- 
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sources in the production of enor- 
mously expensive materiel. 

Whether warfare ever offered much 
promise to a people intent on improv- 
ing their economic status is open to 
question. Certainly, under modern con- 
ditions it is a futile route to material 
progress even for those who come out 
on the winning side. 


THE APPLICATION OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


The most powerful economic argu- 
ment against warfare today, however, 
is neither its cost nor its destructive- 
ness. Rather, it is the fact that the last 
century or more has demonstrated a 
means of increasing production which 
is so much more potent than man has 
before conceived, that it deserves 
vigorous use by all peoples of the 
earth. This means, simply stated, is the 
application of science, the power ma- 
chine, and education to the economic 
processes, involving what is commonly 
known as the industrial revolution. 

This profound transition in the eco- 
nomic arrangements of mankind ap- 
pears to be only j just beginning. While 
it has been all around us for some time, 
we are only beginning to realize its 
implications. Failure on the part of the 
democracies to realize its significance 
for warfare nearly cost them their 
existence. 

Production per capita has increased 
some sevenfold in the United States 
and Great Britain during the past cen- 
tury. The significance of this fact can 
be better realized if one imagines what 
our economic status would be if we 
had but one-seventh as much income as 


we now enjoy. This would approxi- 
mate the economic situation of our 
forebears three generations ago. Fur- 
thermore, this unprecedented trend 
toward greater productivity has not 
yet ceased. One clear fact that stands 
out in all basic economic analyses is 
that production per man-hour of work 
is steadily increasing. History records 
no similar economic revolution. 


THE INGREDIENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The ingredients of the industrial 
revolution are many and complex. 
Among them are the application of 
scientific method to various phases of 
the economy, the contributions of 
chemistry, invention, the use of the 
machine—first powered by muscle and 
later by coal, oil, and electricity—the 
progress of the science or art of man- 
agement, the improvement of the health 
and safety of workers, the training of 
an ever-increasing number and propor- 
tion of skilled and professional work- 
ers, and the gradual lifting of the eco- 
nomic literacy and general education 
of the rank and file of citizens. 

Countries which have made effective 
use of these ingredients of economic 
progress have attained a high standard 
of living even though they possessed 
few so-called natural resources—wit- 
ness Denmark and Switzerland. Other 
regions which have failed to use these 
ingredients, even though endowed 
with fabulous natural resources, are 
still inhabited by a population pressing 
close on subsistence—witness parts of 
South America and Africa. Still other 
areas of the earth at different times 
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have provided sub-standard and then 
high standards of living—witness the 
economic status of the inhabitants of 
the North American continent before 
1492 as compared with that realized 
after technology and education were 
brought into play, or Russia previous 
to and following the revolution of 
1917. 

It is an intoxicating idea that we live 
in a period when men are just coming 
to realize that they have discovered the 
prerequisites to a high standard of liv- 
ing for all. Perhaps the poor need not 
always be with us. Perhaps freedom 
from want can be something more 
than a noble aspiration of the idealists 
and of the masses of mankind! 

All the more exciting are the pros- 
pects when one realizes that we have 
only just begun to learn how to use the 
ingredients of economic well-being. 
Science, invention, industrial research 
are opening up vistas to the future 
which tempt one to hope for far more 
than has yet been achieved by even 
advanced economies. 


THE APPLICATION OF 
EDUCATION 


That education—occupational, eco- 
nomic, and general—is a major factor 
in mankind’s fight to triumph over 
want is indicated by a series of con- 
siderations. Every nation which moves 
toward an economy of abundance finds 
it necessary to step up its provision for 
education of all types. No nation has 
made much progress along this road 
without so doing. In spite of enormous 
educational reserves, the United States 
after entering the war found it neces- 


sary greatly to expand its facilities for 
vocational and technical education. We 
just did not have enough education in 
our economy in 1940 to permit it to 
produce its current “gross national 
product” of 185 billions a year. Even 
so, we are dangerously reducing an 
important part of our educational 
capital by permitting millions of chil- 
dren and youth to leave school before 
their time under the encouragement of 
war wages. After the war, we must 
greatly step up education for general 
economic and civic intelligence if we 
do not wish our income to slump to a 
dangerously low level. 

Education is only one of the requi- 
sites to maximum productivity. But it 
is nonetheless an essential one. Some of 
the features which must be included in 
an educational program designed for 
high economic well-being are: intelli- 
gent guidance based on factual infor- 
mation and broad understanding, 
effective occupational and professional 
education, including adequate provi- 
sion for work experience, adequate 
placement facilities, provision for fol- 
low-up, additional training and re- 
training, far more effective economic 
education, and general citizenship 
education appropriate to a culture such 
as we have and hope to develop. 

Can these high hopes be realized in 
the postwar period—in “one world,” 
or even in some nations such as the 
United States? Not overnight. The 
obstacles which stand in the way are 
formidable. But we should not too 
easily give ourselves up to a defeatist 
psychology in this area. The tempo of 
change, economic and overwise, has 
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been enormously stepped up in the last 
generation. The U.S.S.R. has re- 
hearsed since 1917 much of the eco- 
nomic drama that the United States 
and Britain required two centuries or 
more to act out. Least of all should 
educational leaders be of little faith 
as to the possibilities of education as 
the keystone in the economic arch of 
the future. 


Much will depend upon the use 
which the world makes of education 
in the future—for one cannot deal with 
this issue solely on a national basis. 

If education continues to be in con- 
siderable degree the tool of chauvinis- 
tic national aims after the war, its 
product will inevitably be misunder- 
standing, hate, and warfare. It is not 
enough merely that most countries 
shall be willing to forgo using “edu- 
cation for death,” and to give it a 
chance to play a positive role in 
eliminating want from the face of the 
earth. It is necessary that such use of 
education shall become a world policy 
after the war. If even one major na- 
tion decides, and is permitted to prosti- 
tute education to vicious ends, then all 


nations must follow suit at least to 
some extent. Otherwise they will run 
the risk of being conquered by some 
future counterpart of the German and 
Japanese armies of today. 

In short, the use made of education 
in the postwar period in spheres which 
impinge upon world interest will have 
quite as much influence in determining 
the future peace and well-being of 
mankind as the international controls 
which are created affecting world 
armament and economic organization. 

It is heartening that educational 
leadership, both in the United States 
and elsewhere, is sensing this problem 
far more clearly, and is acting far more 
realistically in dealing with it than in 
the last war. Witness the document of 
the Educational Policies Commission on 
“Education and the People’s Peace” 
and the program for implementing it. 

If through education the peoples of 
the earth can come to understand the 
possibilities of the technological and 
educational approach to economic 
well-being, as opposed to that of mili- 
tary conquest, then the world will have 
taken a long stride toward both peace 
and the eradication of want. 
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Curricula for Democratic Education’* 


DONALD P. COTTRELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Osx not so long ago, a good 


school teacher was regarded as 
one who had a considerable stock of 
knowledge and who by temperament 
and disposition, if not by training, was 
fitted to impart it to others. This is not 
so nowadays. It takes a lot of wisdom, 
in addition to an imposing erudition, 
to fulfill the requirements that teachers 
have largely set for themselves. 

You have doubtless been told many 
times that our accustomed ideas of the 
function of the school are outmoded, 
that a new world necessitating a new 
orientation for education is being born, 
that educators will from now on need 
to be far-sighted statesmen and leaders 
in the world of affairs if even the most 
elementary beginnings are to be made 
during our generation in consolidating 
the gains made by civilization up to 
and through this tragic war period. 

Take the immediate tasks alone. The 
schools are asked to select and train a 
sufficient supply of technical workers 
for war production to meet the needs 
of industry and of the armed forces. 
They are asked to exert a positive, 
dynamic force in building and sus- 
taining the morale of our people to 


*A speech given at the All-College Con- 
ference on Education, held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Summer Session, 1943. 


carry on the conflict. They are asked 
to hold in trust the cherished ideals 
and values of our heritage from the 
past and to infuse the on-coming gen- 
eration with this heritage in order that 
it may not lose sight of its own birth- 
right and may know what it, too, will 
have to continue in some way to strive 
for. Finally, the schools are asked to 
lay the groundwork in the minds of 
the people for a postwar world that, 
in the nature of the case, cannot yet 
be clearly designed, let alone reduced 
to definite blueprints for the guidance 
of the young. These tasks add up to 
a trem-ndous responsibility for school 
teachers. By what legerdemain is it 
conceivable that we shall be able to 
transform ourselves to assume it? Most 
of us in the educational profession are 
just good, substantial people who have 
with perseverance become somewhat 
learned, with righteous living tried to 
make ourselves morally fit to inspire 
young people, and with patience ac- 
quired a certain skill in carrying on 
our teaching from day to day. But 
these virtues are not now enough. We 
must have clarity of perspective, depth 
of understanding, and even a touch of 
prophetic vision to cope with our pres- 
ent jobs. These attributes seem almost 
too much to expect in a reasonable 
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world. This does not appear to be an 
entirely reasonable world, however, 
and we shall have to bring about some 
such transformation in ourselves if we 
are to be able to make education ful- 
fill its destiny. 


EXPANSION OF THE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


We have already begun our gigantic 
work. We have sought a considerable 
expansion in the scope of the school 
program. We have made provision, in 
our minds at least, for the education 
of children in the “preschool” years 
from two to six. True, the needs of 
war-working mothers have presented 
the immediate occasion, but we have 
set our sights toward provision for 
young children as a regular function 
of the educational system. By par- 
ticipating in the government program 
of food and fuel rationing, we have 
made the direct acquaintance of citi- 
zens in the community and have served 
notice upon them that we are of them 
and will share their burdens. We have 
accelerated the pace with which youth 
proceed in their education, particularly 
in the technical branches, and we have 
supplemented the regular work of the 
school with special training programs 
of value in the war effort. We have 
even undertaken programs of adult 
education through work with parents 
and forum groups and if this has been 
only a modest effort as yet, it must 
be remembered that the education of 
adults is a fairly ambitious undertaking 
even in its most limited phases. These 
expanded services are but some of the 
outward signs of a flexibility of or- 


ganization and an adaptability of 
functioning which promise to be 
greatly needed in the immediate 
future. 


A DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM 


The main job is still before us, 
however. It is fundamentally a quali- 
tative job and cannot be described in 
terms of the amount of education to 
be offered. We still have to establish 
ways and means whereby the program 
of the educational system may with 
assurance produce those results in the 
lives of people which are recognized 
as democratic living. We have yet to 
devise a program on all levels that 
the whole people will call fully their 
own because it embodies their con- 
cepts of the kind of living for which 
they strive in their innermost hearts 
in the name of American democracy. 
We have uttered the words of de- 
mocracy very often but this does not 
mean that we have been entirely con- 
vincing. 

Probably this is because we have not 
yet fully convinced ourselves. We 
really know a good deal about the 
meaning of democracy. We have 
scanned our own history to discover 
those strands that are most worthy of 
our democratic ideals. We have studied 
in detail the economic and political 
implementation of democracy in social 
life and we know what the spread of 
opportunity and the eradication of 
privilege would require. We have 
even made some charts of social se- 
curity for the world of peoples. But 
we have not yet convinced ourselves 
that we are equal to the job of making 
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schools that will bring these results 
into being. Perhaps this is a mark of 
the very wisdom which we seek. 
Teachers are characteristically humble 
in spirit and honest enough not to 
want to claim more for their efforts 
than they can ultimately produce in 
tangible results. Perhaps it is also sim- 
ply timidity i in the face of the enormity 
of the undertaking of cutting the ties 
with comfortable tradition and mobiliz- 
ing resources for an advance in edu- 
cational practice that would be only 
vaguely charted ahead of time, even 
if it does seem inevitably indicated by 
the trend of development in the social 
and economic life of our generation. 
Whatever the cause of our failure here- 
tofore fully to clarify education for 
democracy and energetically to com- 
mend it to the community, it would 
seem that the present cataclysmic re- 
adjustment of the war brings an im- 
perative call to teachers to give the 
best leadership of which they can now 
make themselves professionally capable 
and to proceed with the business of 
democratic education. 


BUILDING THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


If this were to be accepted as the 
challenge of the present, what would 
our program be? What do we now 
know about curricula for democratic 
education? It seems to me that we 
know two things with a reasonable 
degree of certainty. In the first place, 
we know that it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world how an educational 
program is built, what general pro- 
cedure is followed in shaping its out- 


lines, if it is to be calculated to rep- 
resent the aspiration of a people to live 
democratically and to bring about 
democratic results in the later lives of 
those people. In the second place, we 
know that such a curriculum must be 
impeccably furnished with the actual 
substance of learning experiences 
needed by individuals and groups when 
their needs are estimated in terms of 
life in their own day and age and in 
their own social environment. Let us 
examine each of these facts briefly to 
discover if we can what the present 
educational situation affords in the 
way of possibilities for their applica- 
tion. 


Education Planned by Governmental 
Agencies 


How shall we proceed in making 
the program of the schools and col- 
leges?> How are we now proceeding 
and what problems are we encounter- 
ing in this respect? What types of 
influence shall we allow to bear down 
upon us as we work at program- 
building? One method of influencing 
the curriculum that we have seen 
repeatedly utilized in the past two 
years is for national governmental 
agencies to prepare materials for the 
schools and to seek the immediate and 
active cooperation of the schools in 
making use of those materials. The 


Office of Price Administration recom- 
mends that instruction be offered in 
price control, rent control, and ration- 
ing. The Treasury Department seeks 
to oon children learn to save for the 
purchase of War Bonds. The War 
gests a broad program 
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of pre-induction training for high 
school youth that specially directs 
their education to their prospective 
needs in military service. Illustrations 
might be multiplied. Not long ago a 
count showed that there were more 
than eighty agencies with educational 
programs, a substantial portion of 
them calling for the cooperation of the 
schools. The work of each one of 
these agencies seers, on the face of it, 
to be eminently necessary. The prob- 
lem which the professional educator 
has with this method of curriculum 
building, however, is to bring about 
a suitable coordination, since to do 
literally all that is now requested 
would require at least three school sys- 
tems and the attention of children and 
youth for at least twenty-four hours 


a day. 


Education Dictated by Pressure 
Groups 


A second method that has long been 
used and that seems no less in use to- 
day is that of following the dictates 
of powerful pressure groups. Some- 
times these groups work openly and 
even responsibly. More often, how- 
ever, they work under cover, in- 
directly, and thus irresponsibly. A good 
illustration of the method of “ pressur- 
ing” the schools and colleges is the 
recent campaign of the New York 
Times with respect to the teaching of 
American history. The campaign, once 
launched, soon identified a group of 
people in the country who were willing 
to lend their support to a kind of edu- 
cation which clearly is not representa- 
tive of the best thinking of the educa- 


tional profession. It may yet be that 
this particular incident will have 
served a useful purpose, since a com- 
petent commission of educational and 
historical specialists has subsequently 
been created to investigate and report 
fully upon the whole problem. There 
is no member of our profession who, 
after sober consideration, does not see 
the need for better American history 
teaching. But there is great danger in 
the pressure method for bringing about 
improvement in any part of the curric- 
ulum. When it comes to technical 
methodology in any field, the most 
competent authority is the professional 


group in that field. 


Education Planned by the Educational 
Profession 


In addition to the foregoing two 
methods, there is another method 
through which curricula may be built 
and modified. That is by means of the 
vigorous and responsible leadership of 
the educational profession itself. It is 
not a simple matter for the profession 
to assume this responsibility, partic- 
ularly if it is to seek to make its efforts 
bear fruit in the upbuilding of democ- 
racy. It must be remembered that a 
great many groups have a vital stake 
in the educational program and the 
profession must secure the contribution 
of all such groups in a cooperative 
endeavor. The parents of children and 
the children themselves should play a 
part. The general public supports 
schools for its total welfare and through 
appropriate representation should have 
a voice in determining the character 
of the program. The final disposition 
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of the matter, however, is in the hands 
of the profession. The task of the 
professional group is to develop com- 
petent specialization and artful leader- 
ship to bring about a genuine sharing 
of participating interests in the com- 
plex work at hand. This leadership 
requires close and effective organiza- 
tion of the profession itself. Our chief 
problem here lies in the fact that we 
are not well organized for exerting a 
unified influence upon the educational 
situation in the country. Until our 
profession can establish a more unified 
character and a more efficient method 
of representing its essential interests 
and claims for responsibility, it will 
be easy prey to special pleaders before 
the bar of public opinion when basic 
curriculum policies are up for con- 
sideration. 


In this brief discussion of processes 
in curriculum building only the broad 
framework of procedure has been men- 
tioned. Detailed procedures within in- 
dividual institutions or local educational 
systems are important but they take 
their character from what may be done 
with reference to basic policy. The 
principal emphasis has been intended 
to be placed upon efficient and orderly 
deliberation in policy formation as a 
basic necessity for the establishment 
of educational programs upon demo- 
cratic foundations. 


ACTUALITIES OF EXPERIENCE 
OF THE LEARNERS 
Let us now turn to the second im- 


portant fact, namely, that the curric- 
ulum for democratic education must 


have a demonstrably close connection 
with the actualities of experience of 
the learners. What are some of the new 
types of content for education that 
seem now to be emerging with urgent 
claim to the attention of teachers who 
would educate for democracy today 
and tomorrow? What problems are we 
to confront as we recognize these new 
claims in our practice? 


Work Experience 


In the first place, I would mention 
work experience. In one sense this is 
nothing new. We have carried on a 
great deal of work education for a a long 
time. But work education has been a 
despised stepchild of general educa- 
tion, destined never to wear fine clothes 
or to enjoy true family affection. The 
arrogant disdain with which work has 
been regarded by classically proper 
educators in the past is now bearing 
its fruits in the handicap under whidk 
America has mobilized its resources for 
war production. A virtual miracle has 
been wrought, nevertheless, since Pearl 
Harbor, bringing about the practically 
entire elimination of unemployment 
and the introduction of more than 
11,000,000 additional persons, chiefly 
women and over-age workers, into the 
ranks of labor who would not normally 
have been employed. We have every 
reason to believe that in the postwar 
situation the prosperity of democratic 
principles and institutions in this coun- 
try will hinge upon the continuation 
of virtually full employment in peace- 
time production. Therefore, ample 


technical training will have to be pro- 
vided and, as a matter of invariable 
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policy, every person who leaves school 
must have been made ready to support 
himself in some form of gainful em- 
ployment. To do this, educators will 
have to establish a new interest in 
work education and its relation to the 
attainment of the good life for the 
individual and for the community. This 
does not mean emasculation of well- 
tried methods and practices in civic 
education and in the preservation of 
the humane values of our culture. It 
simply means a redesigning of the 
educational program to provide a bet- 
ter focus for educational experience in 
the building of a productive life for 
every person. 

Many problems will need to be 
solved as we go about this task. For 
example, it was reported by Dr. 
Donald Dushane at the Indianapolis 
meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation that 2,000,000 boys and girls 
from 14 to 18 years of age and “many 
thousands” under 14 have now quit 
school to work. Left without guidance 
to make high wages and to roam the 
streets in spare time, they are con- 
tributing to a marked rise in juvenile 
delinquency. One cannot fail to ob- 
serve that schools share in the blame 
for this deplorable situation. While it 
may be true that some employers are 
illegally employing minors and are 
exploiting them for profit, it is also 
evident that the schools from which 
these children came offered no effec- 
tive program of work experience and 
training to go along with the usual 
junior and senior high school studies. 
Had there been such a program built 
in close cooperation with employers 
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of industrial, commercial, and agricul- 
tural labor, the market for the chil- 
dren’s services would not have been 
wide open for their indiscriminate 
entry. Child labor in the exploitive 
sense must, of course, be abolished in 
wartime as in peacetime. Educative 
work experience from the late child- 
hood years on through to adulthood is 
sorely needed in wartime and in peace- 
time. 


Understanding of Major Cultures 


In calling attention to a second area 
of current importance for curriculum 
builders, I would ask you to think of 
how much we have all had to learn 
about the Chinese people, the Russian 
people, the people of India, the peoples 
of Latin America and of Africa within 
the past two or three years. An under- 
standing of the major cultures of the 
world has become a virtual necessity 
for the intelligent reading of the daily 
newspaper. The very livelihood of 
many of our citizens in local com- 
munities throughout this nation, as 
well as their opportunity to live in the 
future according to their deepest 
hopes and faith, may depend not alone 
upon the economic policies of our gov- 
ernment but also upon the attitudes 
toward America that are taken by 
peoples abroad who have been essen- 
tially foreign to us heretofore. A 
knowledge of these peoples, their 
history and problems, and _ their 
own concept of their destinies is be- 
coming a very important part of the 
social education of young Americans. 
We cannot again risk the upsurge of 
shortsighted isolationist sentiment in 
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America, and one of the best ways to 
prevent it is to develop through pub- 
lic education a real understanding of 
life in other parts of the world. It 
would seem that every school in the 
land now needs people on its staff or 
contacts with people in the community 
who are equipped by residence, travel, 
or study to bring to children and youth 
such an understanding as a part of 
growing up in modern America. 


Consideration of Social Security 


In the third place, I would suggest 
that school curricula should provide 
for adequate consideration of the great 
problem of establishing social security 
in the world today. This problem has 
both its domestic and its interna- 
tional aspects. The United States is 
now geared to produce a net national 
income to individuals of 135 billions 
of dollars which is half again as great 
as, that of the boom year of 1929. This 
has been accomplished by a vast reloca- 
tion of occupations and a mobilization 
of a greatly augmented labor force. 
After this war is over there should 
be no reason why an equally high or 
higher level of production exclusively 
for civilian purposes should not be 
maintained. But by all reasonable ex- 
pectations, we shall be due for two 
depressions, one little one and one 
grand, smashing big one. The little 
one would come during the transition 
period from war to civilian production 
while industry is retooling and while 
men from the armed forces are re- 
turning to the labor market. This 


depression should end when the back- 
log of demand for consumer goods 


begins to be met. But after this backlog 
has been taken up, three to five years 
later, by an expanded civilian industry, 
demand will then necessarily recede 
and a slump in production will oc- 
cur. Technology will all the while 
have tended to reduce the labor force 
in existing plants. This is not too hope- 
ful a picture, and it may not be an 
inevitable one, but it is in rough out- 
line the picture now drawn by experts 
of the Social Security Board. One may 
say that this situation calls for plan- 
ning—for new industries and services, 
for public works, and so forth—to 
distribute the work in a more con- 
tinuous gradation of development than 
it would take from its own momentum. 
It certainly does require that kind of 
planning and, in addition, if many in- 
dividuals are not to be sacrificed in the 
process, planning for the use of the 
insurance principle in cushioning the 
blows of dislocation and unemploy- 
ment. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance to the maintenance of the 
democratic system in America. What 
can schools do about it? Apparently, 
if schools do not create a widespread 
knowledge and understanding of the 
problem and a consequent public de- 
mand for action, our government will 
do nothing about it, for Congress has 
now adjourned without giving pro- 
posed legislation along this line so 
much as a polite bow and a“How-do- 
you-do!” 

In the wider framework of United 
Nations’ postwar responsibility, this 
problem will be central. In the due 
course of time America will play an 
influential role in the making of some 
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kind of peace. The peace in Europe, 

especially, will be a test of our integrity 
and statesmanship. The small nationali- 
ties of Europe are already staking their 
claims for one another’s territory and 
for their place in the power combine 
of the European continent. There is 
no solution to the problem of national 
boundaries and traditional local rival- 
ries in Europe unless a comprehensive 
economic organization can be effected 
roviding for actual social security of 
all the people of Europe, regardless of 
the national, cultural, or ethnic groups 
to which they happen to belong. With 
such a prov ision, it can readily be seen 
that there is really not much difference 
for the individual citizen and his family 
whether they happen to live, for ex- 
ample, in Hungary or Rumania. The 
border line is a mere matter of con- 
venience. This has been recognized by 
many leaders today and already there 
is considerable talk of a “Beveridge 
Plan for Europe.” Obviously, such a 
plan would have to be underwritten 
by the United Nations powers. Will 
the United States be willing to par- 
ticipate in such a controlling guar- 
antee? This is one of those extremely 
practical problems of the making of 
the peace which lies on the desk in a 
pile marked “Urgent Business” for 
every American citizen. Now is not 
too soon for schools to be aiding chil- 
dren, youth, and adults to gain some 
understanding of the issues involved. 


Implementing the Processes of 
Political Democracy 


In the fourth place, schools today 
have the opportunity to play a vital 
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role in implementing the processes of 
political democracy at home and in 
laying the groundwork for a postwar 
organization of nations that will give 
it some chance of surviving and grow- 
ing elsewhere in the world. On the 
home front it is quite apparent that we 
have a long way to go before we shall 
be in a position to contend that we 
can serve as a model for other nations 
and before we can feel that we have 
substantially achieved our own ideal. 
The distressing and shameful race riot 
in Detroit served to remind us all that 
we have not been working very ef- 
fectively to eliminate the race problem 
in America by actual extension of 
equality of opportunity in all phases 
of life to Negroes. So long as a Hague 
machine rules in Jersey City and a 
Boss Crump rules in Memphis, we can 
hardly feel that the will and the sound 
judgment of the people are finding 
very sure and continuous expression 
in local government. Indeed, so long 
as students and even faculties are 
known to split up in futile factional 
strife in dealing with local school 
matters, we must perforce conclude 
that we have yet something to learn 
about the necessary deliberative and 
communicative techniques that are 
properly associated with democratic 
decisions. Schools certainly can do 
something about the establishment, 
through practice as well as precept, of 
suitable personal attitudes and relation- 
ships among their own members in 
dealing at least with their own affairs. 

In the larger scene where nations 
and peoples will after this war have 
to learn similar techniques of delibera- 
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tion and decision in an atmosphere of 
mutual good will, the same type of 
problem will be confronted on a larger 
scale. Hatred and evil intent and action 
are all too real among the nations to- 
day. We are fighting this war not only 
to eradicate them and their infectious 
causative centers, but also to establish 
an order of nations that will prevent 
them from gaining headway again in 
such a way as genuinely to threaten 
the very foundations of the civiliza- 
tion which condemns them. What are 
the characteristics of such an order of 
nations? There is no lack of expert 
opinion and scientific material from 
which an answer to this question may 
at least tentatively be framed. In- 
dividuals and organizations, private 
and public, are at work gathering ma- 
terials. These individuals and organiza- 
tions can make propositions but they 
cannot make final decisions; it is the 
will of all the people which must and 
will decide. The function of the school 
is in contributing to the intelligent 
formation of this necessary will of the 
people. Those who have charge of 
educational programs will surely feel 
the need of directing the attention of 
learners, young and “old, to construc- 
tive thought in this area. 

The above list of important new 
elements to be incorporated in the 
curriculum could, of course, be con- 
siderably extended. The four items 
mentioned, however, will serve to 


illustrate the type of scrutiny of life 
needs which should yield much in the 
way of direction and purpose to cur- 
riculum improvement today. 

Before leaving the matter, one pos- 


sible objection to the propositions 
herein set forth should be anticipated 
and an answer to it made ready, 
Doubtless there are some earnest and 
conscientious teachers who, having 
learned that good teaching flows from 
a deep understanding of children and 
that real learning proceeds from pur- 
poseful, self-directed effort on the part 
of the learner, may as a consequence 
feel that such definite shaping of a 
program of education does violence to 
the free choice of the children. They 
may contend that the school has no 
right to invade the private lives of 
children to the extent of offering them 
a program of studies leading to the 
learning of attitudes and convictions 
so closely defined and sought after in 
advance. They may attack the program 
that has here been sketched on the 
ground that it smacks of sanctimonious 
and righteously intentioned _propa- 
ganda. They may call it one more 
instance of authoritarian teacher con- 
trol over the impressionable and 
defenseless personalities of the young. 

The temptation, in the face of such 
a devastating attack, would be to dis- 
miss the opponents with a benign ex- 
pression and a pitying gesture and to 
mark them down as romantic souls 
who simply do not yet know the facts 
of life. This would be a sad mistake, 
however, for there is a problem of 
some magnitude at this point. It is a 
problem that has to do with the teach- 
ing and learning process as well as with 
the role of the school in society. 

In how far is the teacher or the 
school justified in deliberately shaping 
the conditions that are to surround the 
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efforts of children to learn? How far 
can we go in offering suggestions to 
children as to what they should infer 
from a body of facts? How far should 
we go in helping them to select the 
facts with which to deal in considering 
a given question? How much should 
we participate in the choice of the 
topics to be pursued through study? 
These are reasonable questions and 
they need to be answered quite clearly 
today. 

Some teachers find a ready answer 
either from the doctrines of their own 
teachers or from their study of certain 

varieties of educational psychology. 

They say that we should do none of 
those things. We should simply pro- 
vide “stimulation” for the children, a 
healthy physical setting in which to 
carry on their own learning efforts, 
ample facilities and resources in the 
form of printed materials, experimental 
laboratory situations, excursions for 
observation, and so forth. Then we 
should get out of the way and let 
nature take her course. When the 
stimulation is administered in appro- 
priate doses and at proper intervals, the 
children will make their own curric- 
ulum and they will like it because they 
made it and it will be good for all con- 
cerned because it will have been free 
from the taint and poison of authori- 
tarian teacher control. 

Space limitations make it impossible 
to go into this matter from all angles 
and I will have simply to offer you 
my opinion which is that those teach- 
ers are among the “Irresponsibles” to 
whom Archibald MacLeish referred 


a year or two ago. It is too bad to 
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have to come to this conclusion for 
they are, most of them, sincere in their 
beliefs. But they have been misguided 
with respect to their concepts of the 
nature of freedom and the meaning of 
democracy. The lone, shipwrecked 
sailor on a tropical desert island of the 
Pacific is hardly a free man. The 
junior high school child in a so 
preciously “progressive” school where 
he is left to his own devices, which 
turn out to be strange and weird when 
compared to the substance of the life 
of others around him in his world, is 
hardly a free child. He needs help, 
and the surrounding situation being so 
desperately difficult to understand and 
to manage, he needs a lot of help and 
he needs it continuously as he learns. 
This help the wise teacher and the 
wise school program can give in the 
form of definite areas of study which 
have impending or already imposing 
crucial significance in the world. 

We should make no mistake about 
the need for full and energetic criticism 
in dealing with any one of the prob- 
lems mentioned earlier in this article. 
They are not problems that can be 
studied from the point of view of bias 
or prejudice. They must not be ap- 
proached by teachers in this way, for 
if they are, the resultant school activity 
will not be education at all. They must 
be dealt with in such fashion as to 
exhaust the available truth and wisdom 
in the possession of all mankind. Con- 
clusions must only be drawn with 
respect to them after the most 
thoroughgoing search for relevant 
evidence. Such a method of study, it 
will be recognized, is fully developed 
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only after long experience and pains- 
taking practice. Young people should 
learn this way of learning by engaging 
in it. They will need long and careful 
guidance to attain a reasonable stand- 
ard of this kind of intelligence. A cer- 
tain amount and kind of advance 
planning of the curriculum is essential 
to the provision of such guidance. 


It must by now have become evi- 
dent that I envisage a very great re- 
sponsibility for democracy’s schools in 
giving direction to the mind and heart 
of the people. Of course, the schools 


cannot do it alone, but the profes. 
sionally operated school can and should 
be built so closely in tune with the 
deepest aspirations and hopes of all the 
people that they will recognize it as 
their own instrument for the expres- 
sion of their highest will. Curricula 
for such a school cannot be lacking in 
clear purpose and intent. Democra 
is not neutral on fundamental human 
issues. It has a program for the build- 
ing of the good life in the present and 
the future. Democracy’s schools must 
also have a program for the education 
of all citizens. 
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The Common Stake of Labor and Education 
in the Making of the Peace® 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


W are engaged in total war. 
Millions of our young have 
been inducted into the armed services 
of our country. They fight for us on 
many widely scattered fronts. They 
live under difficult conditions. They 
are opposed by a ruthless and fanatical 
foe who has systematically mobilized 
the resources of science for the pur- 
poses of destruction. At home even 
greater numbers of our men and women 
have been transferred to the task of 
military production. Each month 
more fully discloses the grim reality 
and the human implications of modern 
total war. 

We now perceive that in literal truth 
this is a war of survival. Were the 
military forces of the Fascist Powers 
to win in Europe and Asia, the demo- 
cratic way of life would have no 


promising future on any part of the | 


globe. Hence our first and immediate 
aim must be military victory. Each 
has his obligation to do his part to 
see that this total defeat of the Fascist 
forces is achieved at the earliest pos- 

*Based on a speech given by Dr. Childs at the 
All-College Conference on Education, held at 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Sum- 
Mer session, 1943. 
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sible moment. This tragic sacrifice of 
life must not be prolonged a single day 
because of any complacency, careless- 
ness, or slackness of those of us who 
work on the home front. Having 
willed this war, we must not falter 
in the maximum organization of means 
for carrying it through to victory. 

But we should also remember that 
after all war is only a means —a cruel, 
blundering, costly means — which can 
be justified only if it serves ends, which 
could be attained by the use of no 
alternative procedure. As Senator Ball 
of Minnesota has recently declared: 


We fight first to crush Axis aggression, 
and in order to end the threat that we 
and our children become slaves of the 
New Order of Fascism. That is a first, 
but a negative objective. It would be 
tragedy if we poured out the lives of 
our youth and burned up our great 
resources only to win a brief interlude 
of peace and freedom before the next 
world war. We fight also for a chance 
to build a better world, a world in which 
this horror that now engulfs us cannot 
happen again. 


My primary interest in this discus- 
sion is with this second objective. The 
total defeat of the Fascist Powers is an 
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essential aim, but it is not a sufficient 
aim to justify the sacrifices of this 
global struggle. Bitter experience has 
taught us that to win a war, we must 
also win the peace. Those of us who 
lived as adults through the first World 
War know that a complete military 
victory—bought at the cost of great 
effort and loss of life and material re- 
sources—does not necessarily, or auto- 
matically, bring any real improvement 
in the affairs of the human race. 


TWO ARMISTICE DAYS 


I vividly recall Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, 1918. I was living in 
Peking, then the capital of China. A 
number of us Americans were invited 
by the President of the Chinese Repub- 
lic to attend a great celebration staged 
in the beautiful and spacious court- 
yard of the Forbidden City of Peking. 
The whole occasion seemed at the time 
symbolic of the new day that was to 
come—for there we were gathered in 
the very holy of holies of the old 
Empire of China to celebrate the vic- 
tory of our forces in a war that had 
been fought under the stirring slogan 
“to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” More than 10,000 Chinese 
troops were present as were the troops 
and the military bands of the Legation 
Guards of Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, and the United 
States. That evening a meeting of the 
Political Science Association was held 
at the home of the U. S. Minister, Paul 
S. Reinsch. A Chinese Secretary of the 
Wai Chiao Pu (the Board of Foreign 
Affairs) arose and proposed a toast to 
“President Wilson, the man who had 


made the world safe for democracy,” 

I recall also another Armistice Da 
eighteen years later in London, Eng- 
land. It happened to be the last public 
ceremony in which King Edward VII] 
participated. Many thousands thronged 
the streets and stood with bowed heads 
in absolute silence as Big Ben boomed 
out the hour of eleven. In the center of 
the huge crowd were ten or more 
large lorries filled with men who had 
been made life-long cripples by wounds 
suffered in the first World War. We 
met in a grim, desperate atmosphere, 
The shadow of war was deepening 
over Britain. Japan had seized Man- 
churia; Mussolini had been victorious 
in North Africa; Hitler was experi- 
menting with combined operations in 
the undeclared war against the Repub- 
lican movement in Spain; the United 
States had enacted a neutrality law—a 
law which said that the distinction 
between the aggressor nations and their 
victims was no matter of consequence 
to us in the United States; the appease- 
ment policy was soon to culminate in 
the inglorious surrender of Munich. 

A few weeks later I talked with a 
young English college instructor. He 
explained that he was anxious to make 
an early visit to the United States be- 
cause he had always wanted to see 
America, and he felt that in a very 
short time England would be in- 


volved in another world war, and that 
he in all probability would not survive 
that war. 

The sharp contrasts of these two 
Armistice Days tragically signify that 
total victory in a world war can be 
dissipated without any real gain for 
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the common people of the world— 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
many in 1914-1918 sincerely believed 
we were engaged in a democratic war 
that would be followed by a just and 
lasting peace. 

Necessarily the question arises, what 
is to be the outcome this time? Some 
assert that we have already lost the 
peace, even before the military victory 
has been won. No realist can deny that 
there is much that is dark in the pic- 
ture. This is true of both the foreign 
and the domestic phases of the problem. 


CONFUSION IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


In the sphere of international affairs 
we have not as yet achieved a satis- 
factory understanding among the mem- 
bers of the United Nations. We do 
not know what Soviet Russia intends; 
she does not know what our final plans 
imply for her. We have no solid under- 
standing of what we want to have 
happen in France, in Italy, in the 
Baltic states, in Poland, in the Balkans. 
Our program for the Far East and for 
the “colonial peoples” is far from clari- 
fied. The Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has declared that “we mean to 
hold what we have,” that the provi- 
sions of the Atlantic Charter do not 
apply to Asia, and that a continuing 
Alliance between Britain and _ the 
United States is a thing much to be 
desired. The British Colonial Minister, 
Sir Oliver Stanley, asserts that the first 
point for all to get clear is that the 
problem of the British Colonies is a 
problem for Britain alone to handle. 
Our own Congress failed to report 


out of Committee a bill which would 
change our immigration laws so as to 
remove the discrimination against the 
Chinese and the other members of the 
yellow race. Our present ambassador 
to Spain sees much to praise in the 
Franco regime. Members of the De- 
partment of State seem to find it much 
more congenial to work with the con- 
servative, and even with the re- 
actionary forces, of Western Europe 
than to cooperate with progressive 
liberal and labor groups. Members of 
Congress are telling us that we must 
take possession and hold as many 
strategic air and naval bases as pos- 
sible in both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. The constructive proposals of 
Vice-President Wallace are derided as 
“globaloney,” the President of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
denounces a T.V.A. on the Danube, 
and even the President of the United 
States abolished the Board of Economic 
Welfare headed by Henry Wallace, 
and placed its activities under the 
uncertain leadership of the Depart- 
ment of State. 


CONFUSION ON THE HOME 
FRONT 


The domestic American situation 
also has its negative aspects. Race rela- 
tions are far from stable or satisfactory 
as the recent tragic riots have shown. 
Congress has abolished the National 
Resources Planning Board and has put 
no agency in its place—this notwith- 
standing the fact that we critically 
need a Federal planning agency to 
provide a comprehensive and funda- 
mental program to care for the shift 
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from the war to the peace economy. 
The Federal agencies which were or- 
ganized to meet the employment needs 
of youth in our technological society 
have likewise been scrapped. Many of 
the best features in our agricultural 
program have been sabotaged, and able 
experienced leaders have been driven 
by selfish interests out of this branch 
of government service. The Dies and 
Kerr Committees continue their shame- 
ful and reckless attacks on liberals in 
the various governmental agencies. 
Most serious of all, nascent Fascist 
forces in our country have passed over 
the veto of the President a bill which 
strikes at the very foundations of a 
free and independent labor movement. 
Labor, farm, and liberal forces are also 
weakened because of their own inter- 
nal divisions. 


HOPEFUL ASPECTS 


But the present situation is not all 
dark—it has its hopeful aspects. The 
United Nations, including the United 
States, have moved with great power to 
oppose the thrust of Fascist aggression. 
Already one of the three Axis Powers 
has surrendered unconditionally. The 
promise of total victory in the not too 
distant future grows ever stronger. The 
importance of this military success of 
the democratic forces should not be 
minimized. ‘To organize to achieve it 
has rightly been a first claim on the 
thought and the energies of our leaders. 
We have, moreover, the Atlantic Char- 
ter, the Four Freedoms, and the Decla- 
ration of the United Nations. The 
French factions have united under a 
common leadership with at least partial 


endorsement from the United States 
and Britain. Renewed efforts are about 
to be undertaken to reach an under- 
standing with Soviet Russia, and the 
inclusion of the Soviet Union in the 
Mediterranean settlements is an act of 
large promise. We have already moved 
to abolish the whole system of “extral- 
ity” in China, and we are disposed to 
deal with her as a full partner and 
sovereign power in the postwar period. 
On her side, China has spurned re- 
peated efforts of Japan to make a sepa- 
rate peace. England has promised India 
the right to self-government either 
within or without the British Com- 
monwealth. In spite of recent misun- 
derstandings and conflicts that promise 
still stands, and there are powerful ele- 
ments within Britain which are organiz- 
ing to see that the promise is kept. The 
United Nations have completed a very 
constructive Conference on food and 
nutrition during which some far-reach- 
ing policies were developed. We are 
also moving to establish a genuine 
United Nations authority to adminis- 
ter relief and rehabilitation programs 
in the territories freed from the Axis 
domination. The Soviet Union has dis- 
solved the Comintern, and has publicly 
said that it is through with the dis- 
ruptive policy of the Third Inter- 
national. Darlan, Peyrouton, the men 
of Vichy, Mussolini and his satellites 
have been discarded. Public opinion 
polls show that an important section 
of the American public definitely fa- 
vors our continued collaboration in 
some kind of world federation, includ- 
ing the use of an international police 
force to resist aggression. Secretary of 
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State Hull has recently said that our 
official American policy moves in this 
same direction. Republicans and demo- 
crats and farm and labor leaders have 
just held in all parts of the country a 
remarkable series of meetings on the 
theme of winning the peace. These 
meetings were held to encourage the 
Congress to pass some kind of decla- 
ration to assure our allies that the 
United States intends to carry real re- 
sponsibility in the postwar task of or- 
ganizing the world for peace. 


A PERIOD OF CULTURAL 
TRANSFORMATION 


In view of all the foregoing, it is still 
far too early to say whether we shall 
win or lose the peace. The issue is still 
indeterminate, although, on the whole, 
I think the positive factors outweigh 
the negative. In this connection we 
need to remember that we live in a 
period when social forces are literally 
at a water-shed of historical develop- 
ment. Much depends upon how they 
now get formulated, organized, and 
the direction in which they begin to 
move. 

This is the first point labor and 
education need to keep in mind. We 
live in a period of cultural transforma- 
tion. Historic patterns of life are dis- 
integrating; new patterns must be de- 
veloped to take their place. Choices, of 
necessity, must be made. These choices 
will have far-reaching consequences. 
One pattern of action will lead to 
another—and even more terrible—war. 
Another pattern may create a frame- 
work of institutions and practices 
which will make for security, economic 


and cultural advance, and lasting peace. 

In this dynamic period of war and 
transition it is imperative that we be 
clear about our own purposes. In or- 
der to be definite and clear about our 
objectives, we need to know what our 
interests are, and how they can best be 
promoted in the present actual situa- 
tion. Any social ideal or objective not 
formulated with reference to actual 
human needs and interests is either “an 
irrelevance or an impertinence.” Hence 
the injunction that we be “disin- 
terested” makes no sense if it be con- 
strued to mean that we should ignore 
or minimize interests. It should rather 
be viewed as an invitation to consider 
how the interests of the many can be 
advanced under the changing, but in- 
sistent, conditions of technological so- 
ciety. 


BASIC INTERESTS OF EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR 


I believe that education and labor in 
American society have in common 
certain very basic interests. I shai! 
enumerate four of these. 


Use of Productive Powers 


First, we have a common interest in 
seeing that the productive powers of 
our nation are used, not wasted. The 
war has shown how vast these produc- 
tive powers really are. Labor and edu- 
cation should strive to see that the 
American people never forget the pro- 
ductive potential of our nation. We 
should both strive to see that these 
natural and technical resources are or- 
ganized to meet the peacetime demands 
of our people. One thing is patently 
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clear: neither labor nor education has 
any future in a withholding economy. 
Either we shall discover the means of 
organizing to use our new productive 
powers or standards of living will de- 
cline, and public educational budgets 
will be under the continued pressure 
of economy drives. This fact of an 
economy of potential abundance has 
its implications for the public relations 
of both labor and education. Organ- 
ized labor must continue to struggle 
for an adequate wage for the worker, 
public education for an adequate 
budget. But these day-by-day struggles 
must be merged in a larger socio-eco- 
nomic program designed to maintain at 
a high level our volume of national 
production. The firm refusal of our 
people to adjust to an economy of po- 
tential abundance by the sabotage of 
that abundance is basic in the adjust- 
ment of both the domestic and the 
foreign aspects of our present problem. 


Full Employinent as a Working 
Ideal 


Second, in order to organize a so- 
ciety for full production, we must also 
organize a society that accepts full em- 
ployment as a working ideal or regula- 
tory principic. We need to add a new 
right to our Bill of Rights—the right 
to work. It is significant that one of 
the underlying fears of the present 
time is that once armed hostilities end, 
we shall have no means of maintaining 
job opportunities for all our people. 
This fear does not arise because human 
needs in times of peace are too limited 
to provide socially useful work for all. 
This fear is sourced rather in a firm 


adherence to a traditional and too re- 
stricted conception of what productive 
work really is, and also to the pattern 
of production for profit as opposed to | 
the pattern of deliberate organization | 
of production for the satisfaction of 
human needs. 

It is encouraging in this connection 
to hear the leaders of the Hoffman 
Committee on Economic Development 
declare that the acid test of the private 
enterprise system is whether it now 
can provide full and regular employ- 
ment for all who want to work. But 
the realization of this social objective 
will introduce a new pattern of ap- 
proach into our economy. Some kind 
of social planning and coordinated, 
regulated production is required if we 
are to provide employment for all. 
Thus the issue is no longer one of 
social planning versus automatic con- 
trol by the open market; the real issue 
is planning by whom and for what 
social objectives. 


Coordination of Economic and 
Political Institutions 


Third, planning for full production 
and full employment means _ inesca- 
pably some variety of coordination of 
economic and political institutions and 
power. This coordination involves the 
problem of the control of this power. 
Both labor and education have a stake 
in seeing that this immense power is 
used responsibly, under public, demo- 
cratic control. To achieve this two con- 
ditions are essential and we have a com- 
mon interest in maintaining these con- 
ditions. 


One of these conditions is a free, in- 
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dependent labor movement. This im- 
plies the right of the worker to asso- 
ciate with his fellow workers for the 
romotion of economic and cultural 
ends. This freedom to organize Presi- 
dent Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has called the fifth 
freedom, and he asks that it be made 
a foundational human right in the post- 
war world. Once we grasp the con- 
nection between workers’ organizations 
and the maintenance of democratic 
control over a planning economy, we 
are in a position to understand why 
Fascism always moved to destroy labor 
unions wherever it won its way to 
power. 

A second condition essential to demo- 
cratic control over a planning economy 
is an informed public opinion. Demo- 
cracy cannot survive in a planning so- 
ciety unless the rights to investigate, to 
criticize, to discuss, to publish, and to 
agitate can be preserved. Here we must 
admit that we confront a problem as 
yet unsolved. How can we provide 
power to plan and control our ways of 
making a living, and at the same time 
provide the freedom which is essential 
to sustain an enlightened public opin- 
ion? It is obvious that the future of 
democratic education is involved in 
the task of creating means by which 
socio-economic planning and the power 
to investigvate and to criticize can be 
harmonized with one another. Both 
labor and education therefore have a 
common stake in the resolution of this 
problem. Their very future demands 
that social, economic, and political ar- 
rangements be devised whereby it is 
provided that these two essential social 


functions can be made mutually to 
support each other. 


A System of Mutual International 
Security 


Fourth, and finally, both labor and 
education have a supreme interest in 
maintaining a system of mutual inter- 
national security. To persist in the his- 
toric policy of isolation means today 
entering upon a program of imperial- 
ism and militarism. The American 
people will not forget the lessons of 
Pearl Harbor. If we elect to work out 
our destiny without the collaboration 
of other nations, we shall still be under 
the compulsion to make ourselves se- 
cure. This will mean in actual practice 
the effort to bring the whole Western 
Hemisphere into our orbit. It will also 
mean the permanent holding of strate- 
gic bases in the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
possibly even including Dakar and 
and Casablanca. This in turn will mean 
the maintenance of a large naval and 
air force, and a vastly increased stand- 
ing army. Already we hear of plans 
for compulsory military training. It 
will also mean an attempt to make our 
country secure through getting control 
over all essential raw materials. And 
this clearly means the acceptance of 
the pattern of imperialism and militar- 
ism. 

Democracy will not flourish if this is 
our postwar policy. Neither a free 
labor movement, nor a free, democratic 
educational program can expect to 
prosper in the imperial and militaristic 
regime inherent in this effort to make 
America secure by making America 
first and all-powerful. Both education 
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and labor will find their interests much 
better served in some system of world 
organization and world security. 


To summarize, both labor and edu- 
cation have a common stake in a 
society: 

1. That seeks full production—a so- 
ciety that believes “we can afford that 
which we can produce.” 

2. That seeks full employment—a 
society that affirms the right and obli- 
gation of all to be engaged in socially 
useful work. 

3- [hat plans its production to meet 
the needs of all, and organizes to see 
that power is so distributed that com- 
mon men—working men—enlightened 
by a free educational program, will 
share in determining the conditions 
under which they live. 

4. That seeks to develop a system of 
mutual security which will progres- 
sively make possible the elimination of 
the waste, the irrationality, and the im- 
morality of absolute national sover- 
eignty, national aggression, and war. 

These are reasonable objectives, but 
there is nothing inevitable or automatic 
about their realization. In and of itself 


the vast sacrifice of this global war 
does not guarantee that any lastin 

human good must flow from it. Neither 
does the mere enunciation of the Four 
Freedoms guarantee that they will pro- 
vide the framework of the postwar 
world. What will happen—what will 
come to pass—will be conditioned upon 
what the democratic forces of the 
world do at this time. In the United 
States two of the greatest of our demo- 
cratic resources reside in public educa- 
tion, and in organized labor. If we are 
to win the peace, America must do her 
part, for our power is too great to per- 
mit the world to be successfully or- 
ganized without our cooperation. In the 
coming national election of 1944 we 
shall define and mature the policies 
which are to shape our national post- 
war pattern, and we shall also select 
the leaders who will translate those 
policies into concrete means and insti- 
tutions. If these two forces of labor 
and education work together they can 
do much to turn this national election 
into a genuine educational enterprise, 
and thereby greatly increase the pos- 
sibility of creating a just and lasting 
peace. 
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A STUDY OF THE CLASSROOM DISTURBANCES OF 
EIGHTH GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS* 


: purposes of this study were to dis- 
cover the nature of disturbing behavior 
in eighth grade boys and girls, and to in- 
vestigate the relationship of the amounts 
and kinds of this behavior to certain selected 
factors in the personalities and backgrounds 
of pupils, and of similar factors in the per- 
sonalities and backgrounds of their teachers. 

The problem was approached by isolating 
and observing in young adolescents behavior 
which interfered with learning activities in 
classrooms. These observations were made 
on a time-sampling basis by two trained 
observers and by practice teachers who 
recorded episodes of such behavior. Teach- 
ers were interviewed and pupils wrote 
stories using incidents of disturbing behavior 
as a basis. The time-sampling data were 
analyzed by statistical means, the episode 
data by means of a classification, and the 
interviews and letters by the tabulation of 
teacher and pupil opinions concerning the 
nature, forms, causes, and control of the 
disturbing behavior of children. 

Five categories of disturbing behavior 
were dropped and the remaining set of 
categories was found to be reliable. The 
most prevalent type of disturbance was 
whispering. The various aspects of disturb- 
ing behavior considered in this study were 
interrelated. Disturbing behavior was ob- 
viously directed toward specific individuals 
in not quite half of the occurrences of both 
observed and reported disturbing acts. 

Teachers reported more of the overt, 


noisy types of disturbances than were 
observed in their classes, The most frequent 
response of individuals to the disturbances 
of others was a counter-disturbance. The 
most frequent response of pupils to teachers’ 
attempts to control their disturbing behavior 
was compliance. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Disturbing behavior decreased as _ the 
number of the child’s interests increased, up 
to six or more interests. The amounts and 
kinds of disturbing behavior were*related to 
the subjects they were taking. 

For the group as a whole and for women 
teachers, disturbances of pupils decreased as 
the age of the teacher increased. Pupil dis- 
turbances increased with the scholarship of 
the teacher. Teachers who engaged in three 
or more leadership activities in college had 
fewer disturbances in their classes than those 
who engaged in one such activity. 

For all groups of pupils the chief purpose 
of disturbing behavior, as expressed by 
children, was to relieve frustration from 
previous happenings. Teachers thought that 
the chief purpose of children’s disturbances 
was to get attention and approval. The chief 
causes of disturbing behavior given by chil- 
dren were wrong treatment by parent and 
previous frustrations. Pupils usually re- 
sponded to teacher control by compliance 
or by more disturbances. Methods used by 
teachers were. usually superficial and puni- 
tive, they were aimed at removing the 


. “x Marcaret Louise Hayes, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
Vo. 871. 
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disturbance rather than aiding the child to 
solve his problems. 

What is most evident from this study is a 
need for the understanding of children. 
What is desirable is a teacher who sees 
education in its larger meaning as child 
development, understands children’s motives, 
and helps them to attain these motives in 
ways conducive to the common good and 
useful for their own dev elopment, individ- 
ualizes his instruction, stimulates interesting 
activities, prevents unnecessary distractions, 
and develops group relationships that are 
pleasant and free from strain. The teacher’s 
attitude should be that of helping the child 


to solve his problems, not of counter- 
attacking his disturbing behavior for the 
purpose of suppressing it. This holds even if 
the counter-attack exists only in the mind 
of the child. The teacher should recognize 
the urgency of adolescents to assure them- 
selves of their own worth and be less con- 
cerned with punishing the boastful, con- 
ceited, nuisance type of child. He should 
also recognize the fact that the over- 
assertive child is usually uncertain of his 
adequacy, and should, when he can do so 
without unduly disturbing others, arrange 
the classroom situation so that the trouble- 
some child can make real contributions. 


CULTURAL AND RACIAL VARIATIONS IN PATTERNS 
OF INTELLECT* 


PERFORMANCE OF WHITE AND NEGRO CRIMINALS ON THE 
BELLEVUE ADULT INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


tenes variability of perform- 
ance in the different constituent subtests 
of an intelligence scale has long engaged the 
attention of clinicians and of students of 
differential psychology. Although few con- 
sistent correlates of quantitative scatter 
have been discovered, there remains the 
hypothesis, within whose general frame- 
work this study was undertaken, that quali- 
tative patterns of variable performance may 
differentiate individuals in psychologically 
significant ways. Some experimental studies 
and much clinical evidence point to the 
probability that certain personality dis- 
orders, psychoses, and organic cerebral 
pathologies can be at least roughly identified 
through the pattern of intellect more or 
less characteristic of each. The practical 
aim of utilizing differential patterns in 
clinical diagnosis, as well as primary in- 
terest in the problems of differential 
psychology, requires investigation of the 
possibility that non-pathological groups, 


too, deviant from _ test standardization 
groups in cultural, racial, or social traits, 
may also manifest characteristic patterns 
of intellect. 

Is extreme restriction of cultural level, 
for example, associated with a characteristic 
pattern of intellect quite apart from its 
effect on the development of general 
telligence as expressed in the 1.Q.? Are 
there racial differences in intellectual pat- 
tern? Do criminals differ from “normals” 
in intellectual pattern? To provide answers 
to these questions three two-group com- 
parisons were made involving the perform- 
ance on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale of matched groups of individuals 
differing in each instance in the particular 
trait in question. 

To investigate the influence of extreme 
cultural restriction on the patterning of 
abilities, Negro criminals who had had not 
more than three grades of schooling in the 
South and had migrated to New York City 


*By Sotomon Macnover, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 875. 
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in adolescence or later from extremely im- 
poverished southern backgrounds not more 
than five years prior to the date of ex- 
amination were compared with northern 
Negro criminals, unrestricted as to educa- 
tion, but matched with them in age and 
jn composite raw score on the Compre- 
hension and Similarities subtests of the 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale. An ap- 
proach to the question of racial differences 
in intellectual pattern was attempted by 
means of a comparison between unselected 
Negro criminals and white criminals 
matched with them in age, level of school- 
ing, and I.Q. on the Bellevue Adult Scale. 
The test performance of white criminals 
was compared with that of white subjects 
differing from them in having no record 
of delinquent or criminal behavior, but 
matched with them in age, level of school- 
ing, and 1.Q. on the Bellevue Adult Scale, 
in order to ascertain whether there is a 
pattern of intellect specific to criminality. 

The data were treated statistically by 
means of the discriminant function, an 
adaptation of multiple regression for the 
prediction of an undistributed, dichotomous 
criterion. For each two-group comparison 
a separate regression equation was de- 
veloped representing the best linear com- 
bination of the Bellevue subtests for predic- 
tion of group membership in each case. 
Since the two groups in each pair were 
matched either in a part of the Scale or 
in 1.Q. for the Scale as a whole, sig- 
nificant differentiation between them in 
terms of the new compound scores obtained 
by application of the appropriate regression 
equation constitutes evidence of a sig- 
nificant difference in the patterning of the 
constituent abilities. 

The multiple correlations between pre- 
dicted compound scores and group status 
for cultural divergence, Negro-white racial 
identity, and criminality are .769, .333, and 
-439, respectively. The correlation in each 
case is reliably greater than zero, The 
groups concerned can therefore be dif- 
ferentiated, and the differentiation in each 


case arises out of differences in the pattern- 
ing of scores on the constituent subtests. 

It is concluded that level of culture, race, 
and criminality, as involved in this study, 
encompass psychologically effective factors, 
and that these factors influence the de- 
velopment and expression of different 
mental abilities in a selective manner. 

Of particular importance is the fact that 
a far greater difference in pattern of intel- 
lect was found between two Negro groups 
widely divergent in level of culture than 
between a Negro and white group only 
roughly equated in cultural background. In 
fact it appears doubtful that the obtained 
racial difference offers reliable evidence of 
a biotypic difference in intellectual pattern, 
since the possibility remains that subtle 
environmental factors only secondarily as- 
sociated with race may have affected the 
results. 

The obtained differentiation between 
criminals and non-criminals is considered 
associated with environmental differences 
effective within a broadly homogeneous 
social matrix, and with personality dif- 
ferences which may have resulted in turn 
from these environmental differences. 

The subtest pattern of culturally re- 
stricted southern Negroes runs counter to 
expectations based on the assumption that 
performance tests are less culture-bound 
than abstract verbal tests. Discussion of this 
phenomenon considers the aspects of en- 
vironmental background which may have 
been responsible, and emphasizes the role 
of specific experience in facilitating matura- 
tion of certain abstract and perceptual 
functions. 

The demonstration that non-pathological 
groups manifest variations in intellectual 
pattern indicates the necessity for using 
variable reference points in the utilization 
of patterns of test performance for clinical 
diagnosis of personality disorders and 
pathological conditions. While this con- 
sideration appears not particularly impor- 
tant so far as the racial factors differentiat- 
ing Negroes from whites is concerned, it is 
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of special significance in the interpretation 
of patterns produced by culturally very 
restricted southern Negroes whose typical 
pattern closely resembles that found in 
cases of intellectual deterioration resulting 
from intra-cranial organic pathology. 

The results have a further practical im- 
plication in emphasizing the importance of 
considering the character of the subtest 


pattern in addition to the I.Q. in inter- 
preting test performance. The possibility is 
suggested that psychologically significant 
aspects of developmental background and 
personality structure may be inferred from 
the subtest pattern. The demonstration of 
non-pathological variations in pattern struc- 
ture should render more critical the diag- 
nostic use of patterns in clinical practice. 


EFFECT OF ADDED THIAMINE ON LEARNING* 


HE hypothesis of this inquiry is that 
learning, a mental process, is so related 
to the nutrition of the body that increased 
learning follows increased thiamine (vita- 
min B,) intake. This hypothesis was for- 
mulated by the writer as a possible explana- 
tion of many observations in which the 
learning processes appeared to be labored 
and inefficient in underfed subjects and, 
conversely, appeared to be facilitated in sub- 
jects whose diet had been supplemented by 
a liberal amount of yeast. The evidence sug- 
gested the desirability of a rigorously con- 
trolled experiment to determine the relation 
of thiamine in the diet to efficient learning. 
The experiment was conducted in a well- 
regulated orphanage where 104 children 
living under essentially identical conditions 
of diet and environment and followi ing the 
same regime acted as subjects. The method 
of observation was the matched pairs or 
control group method whereby specific 
learnings in definite tasks could be critically 
compared in two groups of individuals alike 
except for the experimental factor. 

For the purposes of this investigation the 
children in the orphanage were tested, 
matched in pairs, and then apportioned into 
two groups which were closely similar in 
ability to learn as measured by two intelli- 
gence tests, in educational status, age, sex, 
height, and weight. During the six weeks’ 
experimental period the diet, environment, 
motivation, and other factors were as nearly 


as possible the same for all subjects in both 
groups. The one unlike condition was that 
2 milligrams of thiamine were added to the 
diet of one group only. To guard against 
subjective influence on the part of experi- 
menters and subjects, a tablet was ad- 
ministered daily to every child in the 
orphanage during the period of experiment, 
Since the tablets which contained the thia- 
mine appeared to be exactly like the placebos 
which contained none and since all tablets 
arrived at the orphanage sealed in en- 
velopes each one addressed to an individual 
child, it was not possible for any child or 
adult taking part in the investigation to dis- 
tinguish between the tablets or to know 
the control subjects from the experimental 
subjects. 

The data evaluated consisted of scores 
representing the number of correct re- 
sponses made by each child in each practice 
of eighteen different activities. Each activity 
was practiced from nine to twenty-six times 
by both groups at the same time for the 
same length of time. The program of tasks, 
selected for objectivity of scoring, covered 
a wide range of activity. It included adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, dividing, solving 
problems, proofreading, completing designs, 
code learning, reading, throwing darts and 
balls, and squeezing a dynamometer 

In every one of the eighteen Vv oxied activi- 
ties measured in this study the thiamine-fed 
group surpassed the control group in making 


* By Rut Finn Harrecr, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 877. 
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gains, although the two groups were initially 
well matched. Their superiority of gain is 
statistically significant on the 1 per cent level 
in code learning and proofreading and on 
the 5 per cent level in reading, dividing, re- 
calling numbers, left-hand gripping, and 
adding. In addition to the regularly prac- 
ticed tasks, there were two tests of intelli- 
gence and acuity of hearing given about six 
weeks apart, at the beginning and the end 
of the experiment. The thiamine-fed group 
made greater gains in these retests, though 
the gains are not statistically significant. 


The most notable and convincing feature 
of the experiment is the consistency of the 
superiority of the thiamine-fed group in 
making gains. Their superiority varied 
among the measured activities from 7 per 
cent to 87 per cent. The varying gains com- 
bined indicate that in general in this situa- 
tion the group with the added thiamine im- 
proved more than the control group by 
about 27 per cent. From the facts, therefore, 
the conclusion reached is that increased 
learning did take place with increased 
thiamine intake. 


A STUDY OF THE FUNCTIONS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


HE place of physical education in 

American higher education has been 
largely taken for granted until within the 
past decade. Recently the claims that have 
been made, both by physical educators and 
by college administrators, for the functions 
of physical education at this educational 
level have been so contradictory and con- 
fusing as to raise serious doubts about the 
outcomes that could be expected in this 
area. 

The problem of the present study was, 
therefore, to discover the significant issues 
in the controversies, to seek evidence sup- 
porting representative opposing views, and 
then to suggest the position on these issues 
that holds greatest promise for higher edu- 
cation. In other words, the study sought 
to find a way of looking at the functions of 
college and university physical education 
that would take account of the problems 
perplexing higher education, the cultural 
needs of young people of college age, and 
the social forces shaping human institutions. 
It was assumed in the study that an under- 
standing of these forces, an appreciation of 
varied human responses to them, and knowl- 
edge of the qualities and the kinds of be- 


havior needed for effective American life 
must be the concern of those responsible for 
physical education. 


METHOD, AND SOURCES OF DATA 


The method used in the study involved the 
identification and analysis of controversial 
issues concerning the functions of physical 
education in higher education. 

The sources of data included: (1) the 
literature (books, periodicals, proceedings) 
of physical education and of higher educa- 
tion; (2) the 900 questionnaire replies of 
the U.S. Office of Education study of 
physical education in institutions of higher 
education; (3) conferences with college 
physical education men and women; and 
(4) the literature of education, physiology, 
psychology, and sociology that was per- 
tinent to the solution of the issues raised 
in the study. 

The controversial issues were identified 
through the first three sources named above. 
The issues were discussed with the evidence 
that, in the judgment of the writer, would 
adequately support the significant conflict- 
ing views on each question obtained from 
the four sources of data. 


* By Lourse S. Coss, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 876. 
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The question uppermost in the mind of 
the writer throughout the study was “What 
difference does it make which stand a col- 
lege or university takes?” More specifically, 
“What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
these representative positions on each issue, 
in terms of gains and losses to the individual 
and to society?” The synthesis of the major 
findings of the study emerged from a care- 
ful consideration of the evidence presented 
throughout the book. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The controversial issues that were identi- 
fied and analyzed in the study were: (1) 
the need for physical education in higher 
education; (2) health as an objective; (3) 
preparation for leisure; (4) character as an 
objective; (5) military training as a sub- 
stitute for physical education for men; (6) 
prescription or election; and (7) the prob- 
lem of leadership. 

It was apparent throughout the study 
that the general and inaccurate statements 
of objectives with which the literature 
abounds, and the widespread unaware- 
ness that is manifested about how values 
are achieved were indicative of the source 
of the confusion in this field. In the several 
topics discussed inaccuracies and inade- 
quacies of statement were pointed out, and 
the function of physical education in the 
area was considered. Several inferences 
about the functions of physical education 
in higher education stood out clearly. They 
may be briefly stated as follows. 

1. The position educators take on con- 
troversial issues over the functions of col- 
lege physical education depends on the way 
they view human beings. When they see 
dualisms of mind and body, or of organism 
and environment, biological objectives seem 
adequate. When, on the other hand, educa- 
tors grasp the meaning of the unity of the 
human being, the goals of physical educa- 
tion are quite different. 

2. There is no education except self-edu- 
cation. Physical educators should ask, then, 
whether a student plans for physical educa- 


tion and engages in it with real appreciation, 
or whether he complies with a college re- 
quirement without having his heart in it. 

3. Administrators should consider whether 
the college or university is so oriented as to 
encourage students to formulate a_phil- 
osophy of life for themselves. They should 
ask further whether students see the values 
of physical education related to their own 
larger life goals. 

4. A sensitiveness to our life and times 
does not universally characterize college 
physical education today. Physical educa- 
tion conceived merely as exercise and in- 
sensitive to the persistent problems of the 
modern world fails to make its full contri- 
bution; physical education that plays its 
part cooperatively in furthering the pur- 
poses of an institution that is alert to its 
social responsibilities is a vital force that 
may well be indispensable. 

5. The present study has shown the larger 
meaning of health as a way of life, of leisure 
in terms of enhancing the quality of 
dividual and community life, and of “charac- 
ter” in its role of furthering the kind of life 
we want above all others to create and pre- 
serve in the United States. The uncritical 
attempt to phrase these areas of human 
need in general statements has led to un- 
warranted claims for all sorts of programs 
of physical education. 

6. Where there is not a clearly thought 
out statement of functions for a college 
department of physical education, the exist- 
ing program itself is a very subtle factor in 
their determination. This is no minor mat- 
ter, since it is only through programs re- 
lated to worthy and attainable goals that the 
functions of physical education in higher 
education can be realized. 

7. A final implication for education is that 
college is too late for maximum enrichment 
of life through physical education if the 
early years of individual development have 
been inadequately cared for. Higher educa- 
tion clearly has a responsibility for inter- 
preting human and social needs in terms of 
educational outcomes and practices, Col- 
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lege physical education departments may 
well play a large part in this, particularly 
through ever better preparation of teachers 
and lay leaders who see the larger social 
problem involved. 

In conclusion, the point of view behind 
this study assumes that any education which 
is significant will reveal its effectiveness in 
the quality of the social life of the com- 
munity. Physical education should stand or 
fall according to whether it is oriented in 
this general direction. 


It is apparent that with such an orienta- 
tion, physical education must properly re- 
fuse to accept full responsibility for all these 
controversial objectives, whether biological 
or social. Administrative and other college 
departments have vital roles to play in 
assuring the outcomes to students. Working 
together, the various forces of college and 
university life may realize in the lives of 
students the full function of physical educa- 
tion in higher education. 


SOME SOURCES OF CHILDREN’S SCIENCE INFORMATION* 


T was the purpose of this study to ex- 
et the choice of a source of informa- 
tion which children make when confronted 
with problem situations in science. The 
investigation was designed to provide in- 
formation with respect to several related 
questions, as follows: (1) What sources of 
information do children tend to use or sug- 
gest in response to various types of prob- 
lems, and what are their attitudes toward 
such sources? (2) What is the effect of the 
teacher as far as can be ascertained in 
determining children’s selection of sources 
of information and attitudes concerning 
such sources? (3) What sex differences are 
evident in the children’s suggestions of 
sources of information? (4) What is the 
relation between sources of information 
cited and difficulty of problem? 

These questions were studied by two 
main techniques: running records of regu- 
lar classroom sessions, and individual inter- 
views in which children were asked a set 
of previously selected questions. Supple- 
mentary techniques were also employed. 

The data from the classroom records 
were examined for evidences of the sugges- 
tion or use of sources of information by the 
children and of certain “scientific attitudes” 
toward these sources. The sources were then 


classified with regard to type and examined 
in connection with the situations in which 
they occurred, in an effort to detect any 
significant relationships. The answers given 
by the children to the questions asked dur- 
ing the interviews were also classified with 
regard to type and examined for significant 
relationships. 


FINDINGS 


Children used or suggested both empirical 
and authoritarian sources of information in 
the classroom, neither type predominating. 
In the interviews, however, the same chil- 
dren suggested empirical sources more 
often. The empirical sources were further 
classified with respect to type. 

In regard to Question 2 there was some 
evidence of the influence of the frequency 
of the teacher’s statements of scientific at- 
titudes on the frequency of those of the 
children in her class. There was also a 
tendency for children during the interviews 
to emphasize the source of information 
emphasized previously during class sessions 
by the teacher. 

All the sources of information suggested 
in the classroom were mentioned by both 
boys and girls. It is impossible to conclude 
whether girls suggest sources of information 


* By Catnwartne Bercen, Pxu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 881. 
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less frequently than boys because they have 
fewer ideas or because they are more hesi- 
tant about speaking in the classroom. More 
than half the experiments suggested in the 
classroom were actually suggested by girls, 
although the boys suggested more of each 
of the other sources of information. No sex 
differences were found in the interviews. 


Question 4 points the way to further re. 
search, as this study reveals a_ possible 
decrease in the proportion of empirical to 
other sources of information (authoritarian 
and an attempt at reasoning) with an in- 
crease in the difficulty of the question as 
measured by the number of children failing 
to answer it. 


FACTORS AFFECTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND 
CHANGE IN A PHYSICAL SCIENCE SURVEY COURSE* 


, present study was undertaken as an 
evaluation of certain aspects of survey 
courses. Several types of achievement and 
change made by students in the physical 
science survey course at Queens College in 
New York City were identified and the 
extent determined to which certain factors 
were related to these achievements and 
changes. The chief achievement studied was 
success in the course as measured by the 
final grade mark. The reliability of this 
grade mark was not known, but it was 
shown to be very closely related to scores 
on the final examination, a test of very high 
reliability. Other achievements and changes 
studied were based upon less reliable tests, 
but they were types of achievements and 
changes often sought in generalized science 
courses, as revealed by course objectives. 
The tests included an information pretest, 
an information post-test, a “thinking test” 
designed to measure the ability of students 
to apply science information in new situa- 
tions, and a number of opinion tests. Data 
were provided for the study by securing 
scores on these tests, final grade marks, final 
examination scores, psychological exami- 
nation scores, and information concerning 
the high school backgrounds of the students 
in the survey course. 

The physical science survey course is one 
of a variety of types of survey courses that 
have come into existence within the past 


thirty years. Before 1920 only a few pioneer 
survey courses were offered; in 1938 it was 
estimated that more than four hundred 
courses were being offered that included in 
them materials from the physical sciences. 
The total number of survey courses offered 
was estimated in excess of twice this num- 
ber. Survey courses differ from the courses 
they have replaced in that they are con- 
cerned with broad areas of knowledge 
rather than with narrow areas of specializa- 
tion; they are intended largely for students 
not planning to specialize in any of the 
fields covered by the survey course; and 
they attempt to draw from the fields of 
knowledge involved in the survey course 
those ideas and relationships believed to be 
of greatest current cultural value. 


FINDINGS AND RECOM MENDATIONS 


In analyzing student achievement in the 
survey course at Queens College it was 
found that the mean scores of the students 
of the A grade group were higher than 
those of the B grade group on all the 
achievement tests used. Likewise, the B 
grade group scored higher than the C grade 
group, and the C group higher than the D. 
About two-thirds of these differences could 
be considered statistically significant. The 
differences between the D and F grade 
groups were not so great, and did not al- 
ways favor the D group. 


* By Watpvo Lyte Brewer, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 868. 
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Measures taken at the beginning of the 
survey course could be used to predict with 
a high degree of accuracy the grade marks 
and final examination scores of the students 
at the end of the course. The most impor- 
tant of these measures was the information 
pretest. 

At the end of the survey course, in addi- 
tion to achievements and changes in infor- 
mation, the students could demonstrate 
some ability to apply science information 
in new situations, as measured by the “think- 
ing test.” Scores on this test showed rather 
high correlation with the grade marks, the 
final examination scores, and the informa- 
tion pretest and post-test scores. Correlation 
with the gross score of the psychological 
examination was somewhat lower, but was 
significantly different from zero. Students 
had also arrived at certain opinions at the 
end of the survey course, and had made 
certain changes in opinions during the 
course. As shown by the tests used, how- 
ever, these changes were not always great, 
nor in the direction that would seem most 
desirable. On a few of the opinion scales, 
the scores of the students showed appreci- 
able relationship to other factors such as 
science information, intelligence, and final 
grade marks. 

As no systematic attempt to modify 
student attitudes or opinions was made by 
the survey course instructors it is hardly 
surprising that the changes indicated by the 
opinion tests were not great. 

It was found that measures taken at the 
beginning of the course can be used to pre- 
dict the final grade marks of the students. 
In most survey courses all students in the 
course receive more or less identical instruc- 
tion and assignments. With the enormous 


differences in ability and preparation for 
the course that exist among students, this 
procedure would seem to penalize the less 
well prepared student by setting standards 
that are too high, and to challenge insuffi- 
ciently the more able and better informed 
student. Probably the first requirement 
needed to improve this situation would be a 
fairly reliable means of predicting each 
student’s potentialities for work in the sur- 
vey course. This could be done best by 
adding to the tests now usually given begin- 
ning college freshmen a highly reliable 
information test covering all areas of 
knowledge to be dealt with in the survey 
course. 

Once results from this test were available, 
any one of several procedures might be fol- 
lowed. Students might be divided into 
sections according to their abilities. Prac- 
tically all students could then be challenged 
to advance up to the limits of their capaci- 
ties. A second possible procedure would be 
the greater individualization of work in the 
survey course, and a third would be the 
enriching of courses by numerous special 
activities which would be participated in to 
different extents by different students. 
These suggested procedures are by no 
means exhaustive. The procedure followed 
in any given school situation must of course 
be modified to fit the possibilities and 
limitations of that situation. 

One other finding in the study has im- 
plications for present practices. On the basis 
of evidence gathered it seems that failing 
students who later repeat the survey course 
gain very little through this second ex- 
posure. Except in special instances, there- 
fore, it would seem that students should not 
be permitted to repeat the survey course. 
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Division I: 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor Edmund deS. Brunner served as 
assistant county agricultural agent in Massa- 
chusetts, in charge particularly of farm 
labor and food production during all of the 
past summer. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue Biennial Council of Pi Lambda Theta 
met in Toledo, Ohio, June 19 to 22 with 
Professor Helen M. Walker, president of 
the Association, in the chair. The National 
Board held several business sessions pre- 
ceding and following the meeting of the 
Council, making in all a session of seven 
days. 

One of the principal accomplishments of 
the Council was the ratification of a new 
constitution on which the Association has 
been at work for more than a year. Among 
the changes was a new Statement of Pur- 
poses of the Association, and abolition of 
the provisions for associate membership. 
Formerly, faculty women could be elected 
as associate members only; under the new 
constitution, they can be elected to active 
membership and those who have previously 
been made associate members will have the 
privilege of transferring to the active class. 

The Council also made an extensive study 
of Chapter programs and selected as its 
principal emphases for work during the 
coming year the following three topics: 
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“Children and Youth in a World at War’, 
“War and Educational Standards”; and 
“Civic Education, Citizenship, and Postwar 
Planning.” Plans were made for assisting the 
sixty Chapters of the Association to make 
a more active contribution to the institu- 
tions and communities in which they may 
be located. 


Division II: 


Organization and Administration 
of Education 


On September 27 Professor Paul R. Mort 
addressed the Council of School Superin- 
tendents of New York State at a meeting 
in Syracuse. His topic was “Financing Pub- 
lic School Education in the Years Immedi- 
ately Ahead.” On October 6 before the 
New York State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City, he spoke on the topic, “What 
Education Our Money Buys.” 


Proressor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck was chief 
education consultant at the Leaders’ Camp 
in Adult Education, and Com- 
munity Programs on the Macdonald College 
Campus at Sainte Anne de Bellevue, Quebec, 
August 21 to September 6. The camp is 
operated by the Macdonald Colleze Adult 
Education Service of McGill University 
in cooperation with Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, the McGill department 
of physical education, the McGill Library, 
the Workers’ Education of 
Canada, and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. Topics discussed included 
films, recreation, handicrafts, group meth- 


Recreation, 


Association 
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ods, library, programs for labor, and rural 
programs. 


Proressor E. S. Evenden attended the Con- 
ference on Teacher Education held by the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of 
the State of New York at Keuka College, 
Keuka Park, N. Y., June 14 to 19. As chair- 
man of a panel of four, he visited twenty- 
five colleges and universities in up-state 
New York during the first semester of last 
year. The conference at Keuka included 
also representatives of the state teachers 
colleges and provided for a general con- 
sideration of the professional content of 
curricula for the preparation of teachers for 
the academic subjects in secondary schools— 
those affected by the new “five-year regu- 
lation” that went into effect January 1, 1943. 


A progress report on the work of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education was made to 
the Problems and Plans Committee of the 
American Council on Education at its meet- 
ing held July 17 at the Westchester Country 
Club. The report was presented by the 
Interim Committee of the Commission: E. S. 
Evenden, chairman, Karl W. Bigelow, di- 
rector, Ralph W. Tyler, vice-chairman, and 
Carson W. Ryan. The work of the Com- 
mission is in its last year, and the published 
reports of it should soon be available. 


Durine the Summer Session of 1943 Teach- 
ers College offered a Wartime Refresher 
Service in an attempt to reduce the shortage 
of teachers that is developing with alarming 
rapidity throughout the country. Professor 
Evenden was director of this service. 


Proressor Will French, after teaching in 
the 1943 Summer Session at Teachers Col- 
lege, is again on leave of absence for the 
academic year to serve as deputy super- 
intendent of schools at Long Beach, Calif. 
He takes the place for another year of Dr. 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, who is on military 
leave of absence. Dr. Galen Jones, principal 
of the East Orange, N. J., high school, is 


teaching Professor French’s courses during 
his absence. 


Tue Briggs Secondary School Group, com- 
posed of a large number of secondary 
school men in New York City and neigh- 
boring communities, has planned its usual 
series of five meetings for 1943-44. Professor 
French continues as the factotum of the 
group, but in his absence Dr. Galen Jones 
is presiding. 


Division III: 
Guidance 


Proressor Ruth Strang spoke at the Insti- 
tute on Health Education in the Senior 
High School, sponsored by six New Eng- 
land Health and Public Health Nursing 
Associations and held at Boston University 
on May 15. Her topic was “What Is a 
Problem-Solving Course in Health Educa- 
tion?—Its Implications and Methods.” On 
May 19 she led the discussion of the Social 
Hygiene Seminar held under the auspices 
of the Washington Heights-Riverside Dis- 
trict Health Committee. 


Durinc June Professor Strang participated 
in the Counselors’ Training Course at Life 
Camp for Girls, Sussex County, N. J. On 
July 14, at the sixth annual Conference on 
Reading at the University of Chicago, she 
spoke on “Types of Growth in Reading 
Essential at the High School and Junior 
College Levels.” 


Proressor Strang is co-author with Dr. 
Latham Hatcher, president of the Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth, of a book for 
rural teachers—Child Development and 
Guidance in Rural Schools (Harper and 
Brothers, 1943). The authors’ purpose in 
writing this book was to provide rural 
teachers with concrete examples of guidance 
in rural schools which would encourage 
them to do better the work they are now 
doing with individuals and with groups. 
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The present serious shortage of rural 
teachers and the emergency nature of the 
preparation of many teachers now employed 
makes a book of this kind essentially a war- 
time book in the important field of rural 
education. 


Several papers have been published within 
recent months reporting phases of studies 
on the adjustment of teachers which Pro- 
fessor P. M. Symonds has conducted over a 
period of several years. These include: “The 
Therapeutic Value for Teachers of the 
Course in Mental Hygiene” (with Helen R. 
Haggerty), Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, November, 1942; “Suggestions for 
the Adjustment of Teachers,” Teachers 
College Record, March, 1943; “The Needs 
of Teachers as Shown in Autobiographies,” 
Journal of Educational Research, May, 
1943; and “Dynamic Factors Contributing 
to Personality Formulation in Teachers,” 
Education, June, 1943. 


Division IV: 
Instruction 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


REPRESENTING the Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch of the War Department, 
Professor S. Ralph Powers participated in 
the Secondary School Workshop conducted 
at Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind., on 
June 15. He also met with the Conference 
of High School Principals at the University 
of Illinois on June 23 and 24. 


E1cut fellowships for participation in the 
Workshop in Science Teaching were 
awarded by the General Education Board 
to teachers working in schools associated 
with the Board’s Southern Program. Those 
who received the fellowships are: Mrs. 
Juanita Bates, Terrell High School, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Mr. James H. Birnie, State 
College, Orangeburg, S. C.; Miss Ethel Bur- 
nett, Edmunds High School, Sumter, S. C.; 


Dr. H. B. Crouch, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Mr. L. M. Harrison, Louisi- 
ana State University; Dr. James W. Haz- 
zard, Southern University, Scotlandville, 
La.; Dr. Samuel M. Nabrit, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga.; Miss A. Elizabeth 
Sutherland, High School, Waynesboro, Va. 


Dr. Oliver Loud, formerly a member of the 
Bureau of Educational Research in Science, 
has accepted a position as assistant professor 
of physics at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Dr. Donald Decker of the 
Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley, who was on leave to the Bureau 
during the academic year 1942-43, has re- 
turned to his position at Greeley. Miss 
Charlotte Meeting, who was editor for the 
Bureau for a number of years, has joined 
the staff of Silver Burdett Company, New 
York City, as science editor. 


Professor Gerald S. Craig addressed the 
teachers of the public schools of Stratford, 
Conn., on May 19 and of Wethersfield, 
Conn., on May 20. He participated in a 
workshop conference of the county super- 
visors of the state of Alabama held May 30 
to June 5 on the campus of the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa. 


SPEECH 


Ar the annual Educational Conference 
sponsored by the School of Education at 
Syracuse University on July 5, Professor 
Magdalene Kramer spoke on the topic, 
“Oral Communication in the Educational 
Program” at a sectional meeting composed 
of English, speech, and elementary school 
teachers. 


MUSIC 


Proressor Raymond Burrows acted as a 
judge of New York State contestants for 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
Contest Festival held in May at Schirmer 
Hall, New York City. 
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At the North Atlantic regional conference 
of the Association for Childhood Education 
held June 29 at Wheelock School, Boston, 
Mass., Professor Burrows spoke on the 
topic, “How Can Music Serve the Child in 
the Present Crisis and Educate for the Fu- 
ture?” He acted as leader for the discussion 
period which followed. On July 22 Profes- 
sor Burrows spoke at the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, for the Associated Arts Center. 
His topic was “The Arts in Child Welfare.” 


Proressor Norval L. Church was one of the 
conductors at the Columbia University an- 
nual summer concert. Four students selected 
from the Advanced Conducting Course by 
a vote of the orchestra also conducted on 
this program, given at McMillin Theater 
on August 5. Professor Church was guest 
conductor for the final concert of the Ruth- 
erford, N. J., Community Band on August 7. 


On August ro at the Mall in Central Park 
and on August 11 at the Music Grove in 
Prospect Park, Teachers College Chorus, 
under the directiom of Professor Harry R. 
Wilson, sang “A Prayer for the United Na- 
tions,” by Douglas Moore, in a concert 
with the National Orchestra Association, 
of which Leon Barzin is conductor. A tran- 
scription of the selection made for the 
Office of War Information will be dis- 
tributed to war centers here and abroad. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


AN interesting feature of a recent meeting 
of the Helen Kinne Home Economics Club 
was a talk by Dr. Walter L. Hervey, presi- 
dent of Teachers College from 1892 to 1897. 
He spoke on “The Establishment of Teach- 
ers College” and the part which the Home 
Economics department had in the plans. At 
the conclusion of Dr. Hervey’s talk, Mrs. 
Hervey also spoke to the club. 


On July 28 Professor Grace MacLeod was one 
of four speakers on a program which opened 
New York City’s first Nutrition Center. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Proressor William L. Hughes attended a 
conference in Washington, D. C., August 
19 to 21 which was called by the UV. S. 
Commissioner of Education to prepare a 
bulletin on “Meeting the Teacher Shortage 
in Physical Education.” 


In conjunction with other departments in 
Teachers College, the department of Health 
and Physical Education and Recreation 
participated in a health education confer- 
ence held July 16 and 17. Dr. Charles C. 
Wilson was the chairman. He was also 
chairman of a Committee on the Educa- 
tional Qualifications for Health Educators, 
appointed by the U.S. Office of Education. 
This committee prepared a report which 
was printed in Education for Victory, June 
15, 1943, issue. Dr. Wilson has been made 
acting head of the department of Education 
of the Exceptional at Teachers College and 
executive officer of the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ice Center of Columbia University. 


EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL 


Proressor Merle E. Frampton was invited 
by the Government of Mexico to attend 
conferences on social welfare held at Mexico 
City, August 15 to 22. He discussed prob- 
lems involved in dealing with the physically 
handicapped. 


Division V: 
Nursing Education 


Proressor Isabel M. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed by the War Manpower Commission 
as Chairman of a Committee on Nursing 
Education. This is one of several commit- 
tees assisting with the setting up of criteria 
of essentiality to be used in the procurement 
and assignment of nurses. 


Miss Dorothy Wilson, instructor in Nurs- 
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ing Education, who is completing her work 
for the Doctor of Education degree, has 
accepted a position as assistant supervisor 
with the Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service, New York City, but will continue 
with some part-time teaching in public 
health nursing at Teachers College. Miss 
Margaret L. Shetland (A.M. 1942) has been 
appointed to succeed her as full-time in- 
structor in public health nursing. Miss Shet- 
land has completed a qualitative analysis 
of family health service for the Community 
Service Society and has also been revising 
a manual on statistical reporting for the 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing. 


Miss Marie Farrell, a candidate for the 
Doctor of Education degree and instructor 
in Division V for the past three years, has 
been appointed a member of the staff of the 
Division of Nurse Education of the United 
States Public Health Service in Washington 
and will be closely identified with the new 
training program of the Cadet Nurse 
Corps. Miss Margaret Grainger (A.M. 1941) 
will succeed her as instructor in Nursing 
Education at Teachers College. Miss Lucile 
Petry (A.M. 1929), formerly a part-time 
instructor in Nursing Education at Teachers 
College, has been appointed director of the 
Division of Nurse Education of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, which administers 
the forty-five million dollars appropriated 
by Congress through the Bolton Bill for 
nursing education (including the Cadet 
Nurse Corps). Miss Eugenia K. Spalding 
(A.M. 1934), formerly an instructor in 
Division V, is associate director. Several 
other members of the staff are former 
students of the Division of Nursing Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, including Mary O. 
Jenney (A.M. 1940), Jane Taylor (BS. 
1932), Minnie Pohe (B.S. 1929), and Agnes 
Ohlson (B.S. 1931). 


Miss Gertrude Hodgman, a former member 
of the Nursing Education staff, who spent 
some years as dean of the Peiping Union 


Medical College School of Nursing in Ching 
and who has more recently held the posi- 
tion of dean of the Russell Sage College 
School of Nursing, Troy, N. Y., has re. 
signed to take a position in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, as Director of Nurses Training Pro- 
gram. This program is administered by 
the Division of Health and Sanitation, 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, which 
is under the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs in Washington, 
ob. 


Miss Evelyn Lin, a graduate of the Peiping 
Union Medical College School of Nursing 
and for the past two years a student at 
Teachers College, sailed in August for Cal- 
cutta and will fly from there to Chengtu, 
Szchwan, where she will direct a new school 
of nursing now being organized under the 
National Medical College, Central Uni- 
versity. 


Miss Faye Crabbe (A.M. 1943), a member 
of the Nursing Education staff during the 
summer of 1943, has been appointed direc- 
tor of a new department of nursing educa- 
tion in the University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


The Library 


Proressor Eleanor M. Witmer will serve as 
a consultant in the field of education for 
libraries being established in Australia and 
New Zealand by the Office of War Infor- 
mation. 


Tue Columbia University School of Library 
Service has invited Miss Christine Gilbert 
to teach the children’s literature course 
which will be offered during the Winter 
Session. 


Mr. Thomas F. Gardner has been appointed 
to succeed Miss Mary E. Townes as Super- 
vising Librarian of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 
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Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Adelsberger, Carolyn (B.S. 1940), cafeteria 
hostess, Air Base, Fort Dix, N. J. 


Aisup, Katherine (A.M. 1942), elementary 
teacher, Stewart School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Alex, Frances C. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
hysical education, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
ege, Greeneville, N. C. 


Allen, Elaine H., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Allen, Margaret P., teacher of English, High 
School, Morristown, N. J. 


Alonso, Gloria, instructor in Spanish, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Anderson, Doris M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 


home economics, Central School, Wappingers 
Falls, N. Y. 


Anderson, Edna G. (A.M. 1942), instructor 
in home economics, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Austin, Clara (A.M. 1939), head of depart- 
ment of Institutional Management, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Bahrenburg, Irene (B.S. 1942), teacher of art 
and kindergarten teacher, Indian Landing 
School, Brighton, N. Y. 


Baker, G. Derwood (Fd.D. 1939), supervisor 
of ESMWT courses, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 


Baldwin, Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
first grade, Spence School, New York, N. Y. 


Ballam, Ruth D. (B.S. 1943), nursing con- 
sultant, American Red Cross in Tennessee. 


+ Bame, Catharine, teacher of home economics, 


High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Bane, Allyne (A.M. 1943), teacher of cloth- 
ing, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Barns, Helen V. (A.M. 1927), teacher of 
science, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Barry, Alice M. (A.M. 1934), chairman of 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
ap no fee is charged. For information write to the 

lacement Office for its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 


social studies department, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Baxter, Dorothy, director of nursery school, 
Church of All Nations, New York, N. Y. 


Beatty, Ada P. (B.S. 1941), teacher of first 
grade, Glenfield School, Montclair, N. J. 


Bergen, Catharine (Ph.D. 1942), assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, N. J. 


Berger, Dorothea, teacher of French and 
Latin, Tuxedo Park Country Day School, Tux- 
edo Park, N. Y. 


Bernard, Rudolf Karl (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in French, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Bessom, Margery L., state clothing specialist, 
New Hampshire State Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 


Bigman, Gertrude, vocational counselor, Jew- 
ish Vocational Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bixby, Paul W. (Ed.D. 1943), principal Cos 
Cob School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Black, William C. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
science, High School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Blair, Herbert (Ph.D. 1938), director of re- 
search, Massachusetts Teachers Federation, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Blakemore, James E. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Blanchard, Leslie, principal, Holmquist 
School, New Hope, Pa. 


Bloder, Mary (A.M. 1938), instructor in 
science, High School, Highland Park, N. J. 


Bloomer, Miriam D., teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Central School, Goshen, N. Y. 


Bockelmann, Louise M. (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of home economics, Junior High School, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


Bohnsack, Mary Lou (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in physical education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Bongiorno, Andrew C. (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of physical education, High School, Riverhead, 
N. Y. 


Booth, Marietta, teacher of fourth grade, 
County Schools, Millburn, N. J. 


Boyd, Paul C., teacher of social studies, St. 
James School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Brennan, Margaret Jane, instructor in foods, 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 


Brockelman, Martha, demonstration teacher 
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for fifth and sixth grades, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 


Brooks, Dorothy (Ed.D. 1943), dean of 
women, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


Brown, Winnifred, dean, Ogontz Junior Col- 
lege, Ogontz, Pa. 


Browne, Evelyn, instructor in physical edu- 
cation, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 


Bryant, Lenna (A.M. 1942), teacher of special 
classes, Webster Elementary School, Wichita, 
Kan. 


Burbage, Gertrude R. (A.M. 1943), instructor 
in art, Public School, Woodstown, N. J. 


Burley, Josephine (A.M. 1940), supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Yakima, Wash. 


Burns, Ethel, teacher of home economics, 
Senior-Junior High School, Closter, N. J. 


Bussey, C. Chester (A.M. 1928), director, 
YMCA College, Dayton, Ohio. 


Byrnes, Hildegarde Gross (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in physical education, YWCA Central 
Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Cagney, Elizabeth (A.M. 1940), secretary of 
faculty committee on employment, School of 
Business, Columbia University. 


Cain, Ruth E. (A.M. 1931), director of Day 
Care Program, Savannah, Ga. 


Caragan, Jane L., elementary teacher, Public 
School, Superior, Wis. 


Carmody, Mirian M. (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
sixth grade, Lincoln School, Summit, N. J. 


Carpenter, R. Kennedy, Jr. (A.M. 1942), 
teacher of science, High School, Butler, N. J. 

Casper, Jean M., elementary teacher, Bridge- 
water Township, Raritan, N. J. 


Charles, Clara, teacher of art, grade school, 
Sayville, N. Y. 


Charles, Mary Louise (A.M. 1942), assistant 
registrar, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


Chrisman, Kathleen (A.M. 1940), supervisor 
of music, Junior and Senior High School, 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Claussen, Edward, professor of chemistry, 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Clayton, June C. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
Spanish, High School, Verona, N. J. 
Clifton, Margaret Thurman (A.M. 1942), 


principal, Lincoln Elementary School, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


Conner, Margaret M., staff nutritionist, New 
York Department of Health, New York, N. Y, 


Conway, Helen Claire (A.M. 1940), house 
director, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


Cort, Ambrose, Jr., teacher of mathematics, 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J. 


Cox, Abbe Rose (B.S. 1943), teacher of me- 
chanical drawing, High School, Fair Lawn, 
N. J. 

Crissey, Cornelia M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
science, High School, Liberty, N. Y. 


Cronk, Barbara, reading consultant, Scott, 
Foresman Company, New York, N. Y. 


Crumrine, Frances H. D., associate professor 
of art, Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cummings, John de Boer (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of history, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. 


Danforth, William C. (A.M. 1939), instruc- 
tor in French and Spanish, Hawken School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Davidson, Marion S. (A.M. 1928), director of 
Christian education, Longmeadow Community 
Church, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Davis, Dorothy (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
home economics, High School, Huntington, 
N. Y. 

Davis, Elizabeth C. (A.M. 1943), health coun- 
selor, Public Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Davis, S. Earl (A.M. 1934), director of phy- 
sical education, YMCA, New London, Conn. 


Dennis, Margaret E. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
art, Junior High School, Columbian School, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Deppe, Douglas M. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
science, High School, Bayport, N. Y. 

Doerr, Anna (B.S. 1941), teacher of home 
economics, High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Douglass, M. Genevieve (A.M. 1941), grade 
supervisor, Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 


Doyle, William Urban (A.M. 1936), teacher 
of science, High School, Fairlawn, N. J. 


Driscoll, Anne M., kindergarten teacher, 
Common School No. 4, New City, N. Y. 


Duckwall, Jon J. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
music, Public School, Wallkill, N. Y. 


Dunlap, Russelle Grant (A.M. 1942), super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Bayshore, N. Y. 


Durham, Marcia, assistant dietitian, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Dyson, Rose Marie (A.M. 1931), advertising 
and publicity in schools, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Einhorn, Roslyn E., teacher of second grade, 
Center Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ennis, Betty Ann (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Bergenfield, N. J. 


Erickson, Evelyn R. (A.M. 1936), assistant 
rofessor of costume design, University of 
exas, Austin, Tex. 


Farmer, Ray (A.M. 1938), teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Bernardsville, 
N. J. 

Feilbach, Rose V., executive secretary, Port- 
land Society for the Hard of Hearing, Port- 
land, Ore. 


Field, E. Beverly (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
science, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 

Filer, Louise E., demonstration school teacher, 
Ann Reno Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Finkenthal, Charlotte C., teacher of French 
and German, George School, Bucks County, 
Pa. 


Finne, Ruth Boast (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
fifth grade, Public School, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. 

Flessel, Anna M. (A.M. 1932), instructor and 
supervisor of art, High School, Windsor, N. Y. 


Foote, Ruth C. (B.S. 1940), director of 
nursery school program, Greenwich House, 
New York, N. Y. 

Foraste, Simone Marguerite, instructor in 
Spanish and French, Fieldston School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Forbes, Ernest F., superintendent of public 
schools, Attleboro, Mass. 


Forney, Helen (A.M. 1936), teacher of home 
economics, Bonita Union High School, La 
Verne, Calif. 


Fort, Ada (A.M. 1943), instructor in nursing 
arts, Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Franks, Milford (A.M. 1931), principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Friday, Ruth A. (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
fourth grade, Public School, Maplewood, N. J. 

Friedberg, Gisela Newkirk (A.M. 1943), 
teacher of sixth and seventh grades, Charlotte 
Country Day School, Charlotte, N. C. 

Friedman, Alfred Henry (A.M. 1933), teach- 


ing principal, Public School, Jersey Home- 
steads, N. J. 


Gaither, Emilie (A.M. 1943), acting —_ 
trar, Mary Washington College, Frederic 
burg, Va. 


Gale, George E. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Ogden, Utah. 


Gans, Mary Anne, teacher of third de, 
Arrandale Elementary School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 


Gardiol, Yvonne A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
French and Spanish, Central School, La Farge- 
ville, N. Y. 


Gardner, Marion B. (A.M. 1941), professor 
of art, State Teachers College, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Garlock, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
home economics, Junior High School, Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


Garrett, Helen, supervisor of senior educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y 


Geiger, Grace (A.M. 1932), teacher of Eng- 
lish and social studies, Edgemont School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 


George, Sarah (A.M. 1942), instructor in 
home economics, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


Gibney, Cathleen (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
science, High School, Leonia, N. J. 


Goodale, Mary Louise, head of music and 
physical education departments, State Normal 
School, Johnson, Vt. 


Gordon, Alice (A.M. 1942), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Public School, Florham Park, N. J. 


Graff, Rosemary V. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, Street School, 
Clarkstown, N. Y. 


Gray, Miriam Mary (Ed.D. 1943), instructor 
in physical education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


Green, Ethel M. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
music, George Innes and Mount Hebron 
Schools, Montclair, N. J. 


Grigsby, Madelyn, instructor in clothing, 
Garland School, Boston, Mass. 


Gruber, Pearl, nursery school teacher, Union 
Settlement, New York, N. Y. 


Grumer, Morris (A.M. 1942), director of 
guidance, YMHA, Washington Heights 
Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Haines, Catharine, teacher of Latin, Cathedral 
School of St. Mary, Garden City, N. Y. 


Hanes, Ernest, supervisor of instruction and 
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head of English department, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Harvey, Ellen E. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
physical education, State Teachers College, 
Frostburg, Md. 


Hawkins, Virginia (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
first, second, and third grades, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Hendricks, Valdis (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Pattengill Junior High 
School, Lansing, Mich. 


Hickey, Betty Gene, teacher of English, High 
School, South Huntington, N. Y. 


Hill, O. E. (A.M. 1934), superintendent of 
schools, city of Upper Arlington, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Hilton, Marion W. (A.M. 1926), teacher of 
French, Kent Place School, Summit, N. J. 


Hinchliff, Grace F. (A.M. 1913), dietitian, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Hoffman, Adeline M. (A.M. 1935), senior 
nutritionist, New York State, Extension Service, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Holden, Arthur John, Jr. (Ed.D. 1943), pro- 
fessor of education, Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 


Homer, Helena G. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
mechanical drawing, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 


Hoskins, E. Maurine, head of home eco- 
nomics department, Central High School, 
Austin, Minn. 


Houghton, E. Barbara (A.M. 1943), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School, Croton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Howes, Edith (A.M. 1936), head of Lower 
School, Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Hryz, Mary A., house director, Saint Mary’s 
Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Hughes, Annie Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of sixth grade, Parkton School, Park- 
ton, N. C. 


Hunt, Elizabeth Hallady (A.M. 1941), guid- 
ance counselor, High School, Montpelier, Vt. 


Hunter, Pearl, first grade critic teacher, 
State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 


Hutchinson, Alice (A.M. 1936), assistant field 
representative, Federal Works Agency, Boston, 
Mass. 


Jaeger, Marie L., assistant professor of com- 
mercial subjects, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
i a 


Jameson, Sanford, Frank (A.M. 1935), princi- 
pal, Nott Terrace High School, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Jane, Alice E., director of dietetics, Union 
Memorial Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


Jenkins, Robert E. (A.M. 1938), assistant to 
superintendent of public schools, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Johnson, Burt P. (A.M. 1939), assistant to 


the superintendent of schools, City Schools, 
Belleville, N. J. 


Johnson, Ruth C., teacher of third grade, 
Underhill School, Harrison, N. Y. 


Jones, Alice E., (A.M. 1926), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Celoron, N. Y. 


Jones, Pauline Hays (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
art, Public Schools, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Jorgler, Elizabeth, teacher of fourth grade, 
Pierre Van Cortlandt School, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


Keast, Catherine M. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
first, second, and third grades, Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Croton-on- 


King, Hazel, director of admissions, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


Kinney, Myrtie F. (B.S. 1930), teacher of 
home economics, State Normal School, Farm- 
ington, Me. 


Kinsley, Robert E. (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
art, Regional High School, Mount Holly, N. J. 


Kloppenburg, Eleanor (A.M. 1926), instruc- 
tor in methods, kindergarten and college 
classes, State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. 


Knapp, Sally E., head resident, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Knowles, Helen V. (A.M. 1942), 
Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


dean, 


Koory, Louise H. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
commercial subjects, Colby Junior College, 
New London, N. H. 


Lake, Doris F. (A.M. 1924), assistant pro- 
fessor in home economics, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Landis, Mildred M. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in art, Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 


Langhans, Rosann (B.S. 1940), instructor in 
art, High School, Red Bank, N. J. 


Lathen, Almeta Crockett (A.M. 1939), nutri- 
tion consultant, Community Service Society, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Leet, Alice B. (A.M. 1927), nutritionist, Fed- 
eral Nursery Schools, Richmond, Calif. 


Lewis, Hazel M., dean of women, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 


Limbach, Alberta E. (B.S. 1939), food di- 
rector, Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill. 


Lingren, Vernon C. (Ed.D. 1943), associate 
rofessor of education, Hendrix College, Con- 
way, Ark. 


List, George (B.S. 1941), instructor in music, 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Lituchy, Anita J. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
phy sical education, Central High School, Genoa, 


N. Y. 


Lord, Eileen A. (A.M. 1942), teacher of art 
and history, High School, Fort Lee, N. J. 


Lowe, Laura Elizabeth (A.M. 1937), teacher 
of physical education, Public Schools, Selma, 
Ala. 


Lunceford, Louisa (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Bernards- 
ville, N. J. 

Lusk, Marjorie S. (A.M. 1942), home demon- 
stration agent, University of Missouri, Troy, 
Mo. 


Lynn, Mary Bradshaw (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of science, Central Junior High School, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 


Mackey, Marguerite, teacher of mathematics, 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mackinnon, Emily Perry (Ed.D. 1943), assist- 
ant professor of physical education, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Mac Naught, Frances (B.S. 1926), acting head 
of department of physical education for women, 
State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


Macroe, Irene H. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
music, Public School No. 30, Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 


Mahler, Walter R. (A.M. 1943), personnel 
assistant, S. H. Kress & Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

Manchester, Lucille, director and head teacher 
of nursery school, Child Care Center, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 

Mann, Peggy Lebair (A.M. 1942), teacher of 


physical education, High School, Lynbrook, 
N. Y. 


Mansfield, Faye, teacher of primary grades, 
Montgomery County, Rockville, Md. 


Maresca, Aurelia (A.M. 1943), dance ac- 
companist, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


Marriott, M t L., mstructor in art, Edge- 
mont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Mascharka, Leona, (A.M. 1942), psychologist, 
Board of Education, Passaic, N. J. 


Masters, Ellen Coyne, head of English de- 
partment, Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 


Mathews, Marjorie E. (A.M. 1935), teacher 


of home economics, Principia College, Elsah, 
Ill. 


Mattus, Sonya (B. S. 1939), teacher of sixth 
grade, Fieldston Lower School, New York, 
N. Y. 

McCall, Helen K. (A.M. 1942), third grade 
training teacher, Western Michigan Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


McCormick, Mary E. (A.M. 1935), teacher 
of home economics, Bellmore Schools, Bell- 
more, N. Y. 


McCroskery, Dorothy Froelich (A.M. 1943), 
teacher of second and third grades, Charlotte 
Country Day School, Charlotte, N. C. 


McDermith, Clark Wright, (Ed.D. 1940), su- 
perintendent of public schools, Salem, Mass. 


McLaughlin, Eleanor T. (A.M. 1943), sixth 
grade training teacher, Western Michigan 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


McLean, Catherine A. (A.M. 1943), teacher 
of intermediate grades, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Michelson, Ethelyn (A.M. 1941), supervising 
principal, Public Schools, Stratford, Conn. 


Midje, Eunice (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
clothing, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Miller, Marion M. (A.M. 1943), director of 
art, High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Mills, Charlotte L. (A.M. 1943), vocational 
counselor, Jewish Vocational Service, Detroit, 


Mich. 


Mitchell, Mary Alice (A.M. 1943), elemen- 
tary supervisor, Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 


Mo, Lucile G. (A.M. 1935), assistant director 
of personnel, American Red Cross, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Monaghan, Doris Marie (B.S. 1942), teacher 
of first grade, Lower Merion School District, 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Montgomery, Grace Margaret, teacher of 
home economics, Passaic Valley High School, 
Little Falls, N. J. 


Moore, Richard M., teacher of social studies, 
New York Vocational Institution, West Cox- 
sackie, N. Y. 
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Morgan, Ada R. (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
foods, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Morgan, Virginia Chase (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of business English, High School, Bristol, Conn. 


Moyer, Clifford L. (A.M. 1935), principal, 
R. S. Maugham School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Moyna, Katharine (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
physical education, Bedford Hills School, Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y. 


Muller, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1940), teacher of 
mathematics, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mummery, Helen E. (A.M. 1922), general 
secretary, YWCA, Rockford, Ill. 


Murphy, Miriam (A.M. 1936), supervisor of 
music, Bellport Union School, Bellport, N. Y. 


Neff, Gaynell, director of Student Union, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 


Niles, Janet (A.M. 1935), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Winsor School, Boston, Mass. 


Noble, Elizabeth H. (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
first and second grades, Westtown Lane School, 
Westtown, Pa. 


Norman, Philip B., teacher of physics, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Noyes, Florence M., director, Manhasset 
Bay School, Inc., Port Washington, N. Y. 


Noyes, Priscilla E., teacher of first grade, 
Public School, Williston Park, N. Y. 


Ochroch, Ruth (A.M. 1942), vocational coun- 
selor, Employment and Vocational Bureau, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Oliver, Sara Jean (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
speech, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y. 


Ort, Catharine A. (A.M. 1935), head of Army 
feeding program, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kan. 


Oskamp, Elizabeth, kindergarten teacher, 
Mount Hebron School, Montclair, N. J. 


Owen, Lorraine (M.S. 1943), assistant to the 
Director of Nutrition, North Atlantic Area of 
American Red Cross, New York, N. Y. 

Palladino, Josephine M., teacher of Spanish, 


High School, Suffern, N. Y. 


Parry, Helen (A.M. 1934), teacher of science, 
Central School, Davenport, N. Y. 

Paschall, John A. (A.M. 1941), U.S.O. organi- 
zation work, YMCA, New York, N. Y. 


Patterson, William Wesley, instructor in Eng- 
lish, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Patton, Leslie K. (Ph.D. 1940), director of 
ae and professor of psychology, Coe Col. 
ege, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Paul, Ouida Fay (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
music, High School, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Paulukas, N. Alice, field secretary, North 
Carolina Educational Association, Raleigh, N. C, 


Pemberton, Ina (A.M. 1930), manager of cafe- 
teria, YWCA, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Perry, Lucy C. (A.M. 1943), public health 
nurse, Weld County Health Department, 
Greeley, Colo. 


Petchner, Miriam (A.M. 1943), director of 
nurses, Grant Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pittman, Josie B. Morgan (A.M. 1939), die- 
titian, Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 


Polly, Glenn S. (A.M. 1935), instructor in 
mathematics, New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Powell, Grace T. (A.M. 1936), preschool 
supervisor, Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pratt, Elizabeth Miller, teacher of social 
studies, Upper School, Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Quigley, Margaret Dolores (B.S. 1936), die- 
titian, Dining Car Department, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, New York, N. Y. 


Raeppel, Josephine, librarian, High School, 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Ray, Vera, (A.M. 1935), teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, North Plainfield, N. J. 


Rea, Lucille (A.M. 1940), instructor in cloth- 
ing and textiles, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 

Reeve, Pluma C. (B.S. 1940), director of food 
service, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 


Remson, Hilda (A.M. 1939), teacher of first 
and second grades, Center Academy, Brooklyn, 
|, oe 

Reymond, Jean K. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
French, Garden Country Day School, Jackson 
Heights, NE 

Reynolds, Mary Elizabeth, teacher of music, 
Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 


Ridnour, Roma, (A.M. 1941), reading con- 
sultant, Scott Foresman Publishing Company, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Rimkus, Alma (A.M. 1941), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Public Schools, Prescott, Ariz. 


Robb, Nina Miller (B.S. 1937), remedial read- 
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ing specialist, Public School, Locust Valley, 
N. Y. 

Robbins, Stella M., teacher of English, Tule 
Lake Project, Newell, Calif. 


Rockefeller, Mary Ellen (A.M. 1943), direc- 
tor of reading clinic, Alexis I. Du Pont Special 
School District, Wilmington, Del. 


Roelofs, Irene Edith (B.S. 1928), housekeeper, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Rogers, Clara E. (A.M. 1941), teacher of first 
grade, Davis Elementary School, Jackson, Miss. 


Rollins Betty M., secreterial assistant, Student 
Personnel Administration, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rubins, Barbara E., assistant teacher of four- 
and five-year-old groups, The Dalton School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Schecter, Pearl S. (A.M. 1938), teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 


Schermer, Bertha, teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Pelham, N. Y. 


Schlosser, Georgia (A.M. 1941), supervisor 
of production kitchen, Pentagon Post Restau- 
rants, Washington, D. C. 


Seagrave, Rachel H. (A.M. 1921), teacher 
of elementary education, Storer College, Harp- 
er’s Ferry, W. Va. 


Seidel, Elinor (A.M. 1937), teacher of mathe- 
matics and chemistry, Woodmere Academy, 
Woodmere, N. Y. 


Serposs, Emile Henry, teacher of music, High 
School, High Point, N. C. 


Sherman, Marsdon A., professor of business 
education, William & Mary College, Richmond, 


Va. 


Shipman, Wanda Rae (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
mathematics, Public School, Springfield, N. J. 


Singer, Ethel (A.M. 1940), program super- 
visor, Eisman Day Nursery, New York, N. ¥. 

Smith, Bertrand LeRoy (Ed.D. 1942), assist- 
ant superintendent, Public Schools (District 
151), Alton, Ill. 


Smith, Roberta M. (A.M. 1937), kinder- 
garten teacher, Woodmere Academy, Wood- 
mere, N. Y. 


Smith, Vera M. (A.M. 1942), nursery school 
teacher, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Snider, Mary B. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, Regional High School, Penns Grove, 
N. J. 


Soule, Robert C., teacher of music, East- 
chester Public Schools, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Spaulding, Mary Lou (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of first and second grades, Radford School for 
Girls, El] Paso, Tex. 


Stapler, Anna P. K. (A.M. 1930), state super- 
visor of Food Conservation Program, New 
Jersey College of Agriculture, New Brunswick, 


Stech, Opal D. (A.M. 1939), teacher of foods 
and nutrition, Junimia College, Huntingdon, Pa. 


Stephan, Mary Ann (A.M. 1943), director of 
Nursery School, Junior American Nurse Child 
Nursery, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Sterrett, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), acting 
head of art department, High School, Bridge- 
ton, N. J. 


Stewart, Mary H. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
fifth and sixth grades, Public Schools, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. 


Stout, Jean Louise (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
English, Junior-Senior High School, Bergen- 
field, N. J. 


Sullivan, Martha E., dietitian, New York 
Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Sweeney, John E., teacher of art, Senior High 
School, Plainville, Conn. 


Swindells, E. Dorothy (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of science, Central School, Livingston Manor, 
N. Y. 

Tanenbaum, Bella B. (A.M. 1943), personnel 
assistant, War Manpower Commission, New 
York, N. Y. 

Taylor, Alice R., dietitian, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Thurston, Anna M., teacher of science, High 
School, Fairlawn, N. J. 


Tickle, Grace Sarah (A.M. 1925), assistant 
professor of home economics, Greensboro Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 


Tierney, John A. (A.M. rg42), instructor in 
mathematics, Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vt. 

Tomlinson, Neola M., dietitian, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Troxell, Josephine (A.M. 1939), elementary 
supervisor, Montgomery County Schools, Md. 


Tuttle, Shirley Van Wagner, teacher of 
music, Consolidated School, Greenwood, Del. 


Tweed, Virginia, librarian, 
School, Vanport City, Ore. 


Intermediate 
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Twining, Edgar Stratton (A.M. 1934), teach- 
ing principal, Union School, Northport, N. Y. 


Vannier, Maryhelen (A.M. 1942), head of 
physical education department, St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 


Vasold, M. Amalie, teacher of clothing, High 
School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


Velte, Clare W., administrative assistant, 
YWCA, Central Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Verdune, Joseph Abrus (A.M. 1937), instruc- 
tor in industrial arts, High School, Red Bank, 
N. J. 


Vincent, Evangeline (A. M. 1943), organizing 
director of Child Care Centres, Presbyterian 
Church, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Wagner, Henriette C., teacher of French, 
Calhoun School, New York, N. Y. 


Wallace, Edwin J. (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
science, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe, 


N. Y. 


Wangenin, Eleanor Louise (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of arts and crafts, High School, Man- 
hasset, N. Y. 


Wardle, Evelyn Everitt (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of fifth grade, Public School, Leonia, N. J. 

Wasson, Elsie P. (A.M. 1942), dietitian, Home 
for the Incurables, Baltimore, Md. 


Wells, Eleanor F. (A.M. 1924), dietitian, 
Evangeline Residence Club, New York, N. Y. 


White, Roscoe H., superintendent of public 
schools, Shreveport, La. 


Wigger, Agnes C. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
mathematics, Tappan Zee High School, Pier. 
mont, N. Y. 


Wilks, William T., instructor in physics, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Willcox, Marjorie, teacher of English, High 
School, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Windus, Margaret M. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Shore- 
wood, Wis. 


Wiseman, Louise H., teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Wood, Winnigene I. (A.M. 1939), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Steubenville, 


Ohio. 


Woolley, Margaret Marie (B.S. 1940), teacher 
of art and music, Junior-Senior High School 
and Tenakill School, Closter, N. J. 


Wright, Dorothy M. (B.S. 1942), school 
nurse, Central School District No. 2, Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y. 


Young, Frances E., district 4-H Club Agent, 
New York State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Young, Suzanne Arnold (A.M. 1942), teacher 
of second grade, National Cathedral Elemen- 
tary School, Washington, D. C. 


Zimmerman, Irene (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
Spanish, Colby Junior College for Women, 
New London, N. H. 


Zimmermann, Mary J. (A.M. 1943), per- 
sonnel adviser, Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
N. Y. 
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TueresaA Dower Jones (Ph.D. 1939) served 
for the past year as child welfare chairman 
of the Community Council of State College, 
Pa. She directed a survey of the needs of 
preschool children and was a member of 
the Board of the Community Nursery 
School for working mothers. 


Lioyp M. Jones (Ph.D. 1935) is professor 
of education at Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Joun H. Lancaster (Ph.D. 1941) is assistant 
professor of Library Science at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School. He recently 
completed for the Heidelberg College Li- 
brary, where he was librarian until this 
year, a comprehensive Staff Manual which 
establishes definite routines for the various 
services in the library and serves as a ref- 
erence for staff members and a basis for 
training new workers. 


Homer Kemprer (Ed.D. 1941) is supervisor 
of the Bureau of Adult Education, New 
York State Education Department, with 
offices in Buffalo, N. Y. He has been en- 
gaged in the development of an adult read- 
ing scale for foreign and native-born of 
low educational level, and in the coordina- 
tion of the work of the adult schools with 
that of the Department of Justice in a co- 
operative project involving non-citizens in 
thirteen communities in western New York. 


Noan Tureen (Ed.D. 1941), formerly 
superintendent of schools, Troy, Ala., is now 
on the staff of the District Office, U. S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., in the capacity of educational 
service man. His duties will include those 
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of liaison worker in relationship with 
schools preparing aliens for citizenship. 


Sytvia B. NearRMAN is a second lieutenant 
stationed at WAC College Branch No. 3, 
Army Administration Schools, Conway, 
Ark. Lt. Nearman was assigned to this 
station in May, 1943, from Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa, where she attended Officers Candidate 
School. Her present duty is that of instruc- 
tor in Army Administration. WAC Branch 
No. 3 is one of the Army Administration 
Schools activated by the War Department 
for the purpose of training a peak load of 
WAC members in the procedures and 
techniques of army administration. After 
an intensive eight weeks’ course, the women 
are assigned to army posts, camps, and sta- 
tions throughout the country where they 
relieve able-bodied men for combat duty. 


Leonarp Power (Ed.D. 1935), formerly 
consultant to the President’s Committee on 
Vocational Education, is now an educa- 
tional consultant, with offices in New York 
City. Among his clients are the Grolier 
Society, publishers of the Book of Knowl- 
edge, and the Americana Corporation, pub- 
lishers of the Encyclopedia Americana. 


Curis A. De Youne (A.M. 1929), formerly 
head of the education department, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIl., has 
been appointed dean of the University to 
succeed Dean H. H. Schroeder, who retired 
in August, 1943. Dr. De Young’s position 
has been filled by Victor Houston (Ed.D. 
1936). 


T. S. Montcomery (A.M. 1920) has been 
appointed chairman of the State Committee 
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on the Study of Senior Colleges for Ne- 
groes in Texas. 


Hucu H. Stewart (Ph.D. 1934) was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals for the year 
beginning March, 1943. 


Noe, Keys (Ph.D. 1928), professor of 
education and lecturer in human relations, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
has been elected first president of the re- 
cently organized Family Relations Con- 
ference of Northern California. The course 
in Family Relations, or marriage education, 
given at the University under his direction, 
although carrying no academic credit, has 
been taken by more than six thousand 
students in the past four years. 


Fart H. Hanson (A.M. 1933) has been 
superintendent of schools at Rock Island, 
Ill., since 1937. He has recently contributed 
articles dealing with the schools and the 
war to Illinois Education, American School 
Board Journal, and American Unity. 


Pautine M. Freperick is principal, Kame- 
hameha School for Girls, Honolulu, T. H. 


J. Lestre Lawine (Ph.D. 1934) has recently 
completed “A Study of the Origin, Growth, 
and Present Status of the Boys State Move- 
ment in the United States.” Dr. Lawing is 
principal of the Benton Elementary School 
and School for the Deaf, Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry S. Ganners (Ph.D. 1936), who is 
dean of the School of Education of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., was recently 
appointed part-time consultant on educa- 
tion for The Manlius School, Manlius, N. Y. 


H. W. Hurt (Ph.D. 1920), National Direc- 
tor of Reading and Guidance, Air Scout 
Development, Boy Scouts of America, has 
developed a new air program for the Boy 
Scouts of America and has written six books 
necessary to carry on the program. 


Artuur P. Moor (Ph.D. 1938) has com- 
pleted research and editorial work on 
Volume 1 of recordings of oriental music 
for RCA-Victor and has written the illys- 
trated booklet to accompany them. Record- 
ings include excerpts from China, Tibet, 
Korea, Japan, Formosa, Annam, Tonkin, 
Laos, Cochin-China, and Cambodia. Dr. 
Moor is director of the Arts Division, 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Ava H. Cuapsourne (Ph.D. 1928), profes- 
sor emeritus of education, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me., has recently completed 
The History of Secondary Education in 
Maine, based on research in which her 
graduate students have been engaged. At 
present Dr. Chadbourne is directing re- 
search in the history of Maine academies, 
college preparation of Maine college men 
before 1820, and the everyday life of Maine 
colonists in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 


Joun Ruri (Ph.D. 1926), professor of edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, in December, 
1942, was elected president of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, which has a 
membership of approximately twenty-five 
thousand, and in January, 1943, was elected 
vice-president of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. Missouri has voted to hold a con- 
vention for the revision of its state 
constitution. As a member of the special 
committee set up to study and report the 
needs of education, Dr. Rufi is participating 
in studies of constitutional provisions for 
education. 


Dorris May Lee (Ph.D. 1933) and J. Mur- 
RAY Lee (Ph.D. 1934) are co-authors of 
Maintenance Drills and Tests in Arithmetic, 
a 64-page booklet of tests and drills pub- 
lished by the California Test Bureau. 


Mert E. Bonney (Ph.D. 1936), associate 
professor of education, North Texas State 


Teachers College, Denton, Tex.. reported 


recently the results of a research project 
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he conducted on the social development of 
children. His report on a study of “The 
Relation of Intelligence, Family Size, and 
Sex Differences with Mutual Friendships in 
the Primary Grades” was recently published 
in Child Development, and on “Social Status 
on the Second Grade Level” in The Journal 
of Genetic Psychology. 


J. Paut Leonarp (Ph.D. 1930) has been on 
leave of absence from Stanford University, 
Calif., since November, 1942, to serve as 
chief of Group Services Branch, Depart- 
ment of Information, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. From June 
to November, 1942, he was principal 
administrative consultant to the OPA Con- 
sumer Division. Dr. Leonard has completed 
a manuscript for a book on the secondary 
school curriculum. 


Watter D. Cockxine (Ph.D. 1928) is chief 
of the Educational Service Branch of the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Davi K. Brace (Ph.D. 1927), chairman, 
department of physical and health educa- 
tion, University of Texas, Austin, Tex., is 
serving as State Supervisor on Physical Fit- 
ness, Health, and Emergency Medical 
Service, Texas Civilian Defense. This or- 
ganization has prepared a manual for 
Victory Physical Fitness Clubs and “Pro- 
gram Suggestions for Local Supervisors of 
Physical Fitness.” Dr. Brace reports that he 
has continued his research begun at Teach- 
ers College on motor learning involving 
gross bodily motor skills. 


Mason Otcortt (Ph.D. 1926) is an associate 
professor, Central College, Pella, lowa, 
teaching courses in sociology and education. 


Josepu R. MacNeet (Ph.D. 1932), director 
of correspondence study and coordinator of 
student welfare at the University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo., is assembling a motion 
picture film library for service to the schools 
of Wyoming. This library, which was be- 


gun as a cooperative venture with ten 
schools owning six films each, deposited at 
the University and distributed to member 
schools, has since been designated as a de- 
pository for government films and now 
contains about two hundred films. 


Epwin A. Lee (Ph.D. 1925) was appointed 
a member of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission for two years beginning January 1, 
1943. 


Atton O’Steen (Ed.D. 1938), formerly 
state supervisor of music in Alabama, began 
his duties on July 1 as head of the newly 
created department of fine arts at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Epwarp G. Otsen (Ed.D. 1937), director of 
the School of Education, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, N. Y., has completed a national 
survey of teacher education for community 
study leadership. The survey was sponsored 
by the Committee on Teacher Education of 
the Association of Colleges and Universities 
of the State of New York, and covered 
teacher education programs operating in 436 
institutions during the academic year 1941- 
42. It will be reported in full in the October, 
1943, issue of The Educational Record. 


Austin R. Meapows (Ph.D. 1940), whose 
doctoral dissertation dealt with the subject 
of safety and economy in school bus trans- 
portation, is chairman of the School Trans- 
portation Division, Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association, 
and is serving as part-time consultant of the 
U.S. Office of Education on School Trans- 
portation in Wartime. He was co-chairman 
of the Yale Work-Conference at which the 
handbook School Transportation in War- 
time was developed, and is co-author of a 
study of procedures and techniques for re- 
vision of school transportation routes to 
meet essential school transportation and 
worker transportation needs. 


Homer Howarp (Ph.D. 1941) is on leave 
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from his position as professor of education, 
State Teachers College, Radford, Va. He 
has been commissioned a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve and is stationed 
at Northwestern University, Chicago, where 
he is an instructor in the Naval Reserve 
Midshipmen’s School. He teaches naval 
ordnance and gunnery and, in addition, is 
the school’s official historian (and unofficial 
statistician). His statistical research has in- 
cluded analyses of certain marking and 
testing techniques used at the Midshipmen’s 
School which have resulted in changes in 
teaching procedures and in constructing 
examinations. 


IpaBeLtte Yetser (Ed.D. 1940), curriculum 
consultant, Philadelphia Public Schools, is 
chairman of the Student Welfare Council, 
an organization established to help Phila- 
delphia’s gifted Negroes get a higher educa- 
tion when financial assistance is needed. The 
Council sent three students on scholarships 
to Teachers College during 1942. During 
the summer of 1942 Dr. Yeiser organized 
and directed a Workshop for Teacher Edu- 
cation at Lincoln University, Jefferson City, 
Mo., and conducted an institute for the 
teachers of Mississippi County, Mo., most 
of whom were from rural areas. She also 
served as director of a committee to study 
the Negro employment situation in Phila- 
delphia and the part the school system 
might play in improving it. 


Avan L. Hutsizer (Ph.D. 1940) has been 
since 1942 technical adviser, Department of 
Agriculture and Education, Haiti. Among 
the many varied and interesting activities 
in which he has been engaged while carry- 
ing out his official duties are the following: 
He has reorganized the 4-C Clubs (equiva- 
lent to the 4-H Clubs in the United States), 
and there are now in existence some 300 
chapters, with about 10,000 members. This 
organization is devoted to better gardening 


and better care and breeding of animals, 
fowls, etc. With the help of the American 
Minister, Dr. Hulsizer has supervised and 
promoted the establishment of eight fish 
salting projects in coastal schools and on 
the island of Gonave. He has introduced, 
with the cooperation of the USDA, crota- 
laria, Kansas alfalfa, and a number of other 
forage grasses now yielding successful re- 
sults in experimental plots, and has been 
instrumental in building supplies of potato 
seed so that 1,000 pounds of potatoes will 
be furnished for food each month. He has 
secured a native spinner who has taught 
at the Central College, and as a result a hun- 
dred elementary and secondary schools are 
engaged in cotton spinning. He has investi- 
gated and recommended for U.S. scholar- 
ships and apprentice teaching 100 young 
Haitians. Through the American Minister 
he has enlisted the services of the Sanitary 
Commission in building sanitary facilities at 
the Central College and in having the 
malaria control of an area taught and prac- 
ticed. Dr. Hulsizer is author and editor of 
a number of bulletins of an agricultural- 
educational nature dealing with phases of 
Haitian life. 


Everett C. Preston (Ph.D. 1935), supervis- 
ing principal, Haddonfield Public Schools, 
Haddonfield, N. J., reports that during 1942- 
43 a cooperative program for the develop- 
ment of teaching and learning aids has been 
carried on by the teachers of the elementary 
and junior high school, and supervisory 
offices of the Haddonfield Public Schools. 
They have been assisted by eight instructors 
in the fields of art, oral and written ex- 
pression, mathematics, reading and _litera- 
ture, health and physical education, social 
studies, science, and music from the Glass- 
boro, N. J., State Teachers College. 
Bulletins describing the details of the pro- 
gram have been prepared by members of the 
school staffs. 

















